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EDITORIAL 
Some Aspects of the Need for Elementary-School Teachers 


H.. can we meet the rapidly expanding need for well-qualified elementary- 
school teachers? Will it be possible, during the next five or six years, to meet the 
unprecedented demand for educational services which, we know, will fall upon 
the lower grades of the schools of the nation? The children are here; the nature 
and magnitude of the task can be found in the records. The problem is not theo- 
retical; it is tragically factual. 

It seems that everybody knows there is a teacher shortage. The knowledge 
is general, too, that this is not just a general need for teachers at all grade levels. 
We have become aware of the impending, or actual, oversupply of candidates in 
some of the high-school fields while the need for qualified elementary-school teach- 
ers becomes more acute. 

Much has been said and volumes have been written about the oncoming crop 
of “war babies.” To see the picture clearly, however, we must note two factors 
that are many times overlooked as we view the oncoming avalanche of en- 
rollees in the first grade, then the first and second grades, and so on up through 
the grades. The first of these factors is that, before we emerged from World 
War II, we had exhausted every possible source of supply of elementary-school 
teachers. No longer is there a potential “cushion” of qualified teachers not now 
in service. The second unobserved factor is that elementary-school enrollments 
have already mounted beyond our anticipation since 1945, although the first of 
the “war baby” crop is yet to attain entering school age. While we have been talk- 
ing and writing about the increase to come, the elementary-school classrooms have 
been flooded with the largest enrollment on record. The figures, as recently re- 
leased by the United States Office of Education, merit careful study. In brief, they 
are: elementary-school enrollments in 1947-48 were 20,742,000; in 1948-49 they 
were 21,411,000; in 1949-50 they were 22,641,000, and now (1950-51) they are 
23,561,000. We must note that there are now 2,819,000 more elementary-school en- 
rollees than were in the schools three years ago. Yet the birth rates, eight, seven, and 
six years ago, when first graders of the last three years were born, were declining. 

Where are these nearly 3,000,000 more children? Who are their teachers? 
We know quite well that, (a) most of them have been added to classrooms already 
overcrowded three years ago because building has not kept pace and, (b) most of 
them have been absorbed by school systems without substantial additions to the 
teaching staff. 

The really big burden, however, is yet to come. Each of the past four years 
(before 1950) has shown the birth rate since 1945 to be far above all previous rec- 
ords. These increases over 1945 are: 553,000 in 1946; 964,000 in 1947; 702,000 in 
1948; 765,000 in 1949; and an estimated 700,000 in 1950. 

The figures show this: elementary-school enrollments the last four years, 
although based on a declining birth rate six years earlier, have increased at the 
rate of nearly three-fourths million per year. We are now about to receive a series 
of first-grade classes based on a sensational increase in the birth rate six years 
earlier. The really big increase is now in the immediate future. The most con- 
servative estimates, therefore, point to an addition of not less than 7,000,000 
children within the next six years to the total number attending the elementary 
schools of the nation. 

To meet the educational needs of these children, probably 30,000,000 
in number by 1957, an adequate staff of professionally qualified teachers must 
be made available. How to meet this challenge is perhaps the most baffling 

roblem before us at this crucial moment in our national life. Support and de- 
ense of a program of education of these youth cannot justifiably be relegated to 
a place below the “must” list. 
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THE TEACHER OF TEACHERS: A PREFACE TO APPRAISAL’ 


Harold Rugg 


-_ nationwide contacts have 
given me a renewed sense, not only of 
the thrilling opportunity, but also of 
the deep obligation which now con- 
fronts the teachers of teachers to join 
together in rethinking and rebuilding 
the Foundations of Education. It is be- 
coming increasingly clear that no single 
department of the college can do this 
alone. Our educational problems are 
born of epoch-marking changes in the 
whole civilization, and the tasks of edu- 
cational reconstruction can be managed 
only by the combined collaboration of 
the professional students of education 
and the students of the sciences and the 
arts. Someone must lead now, and I 
am convinced that the professors of 
those areas called “foundational”—that 
is, of educational psychology, phi- 
losophy, sociology, aesthetics, and history 
—stand in a position of special responsi- 
bility for this leadership. 

In this report I shall answer several 

uestions and make several recommenda- 
tions. 

First. Are the colleges and universities 
of the country vigorously rethinking and 
rebuilding the program of teacher edu- 
cation in the light of the current crisis 
in human affairs? 

If I can judge from 90 institutions 
with whose representatives I have met, 
they are not. In perhaps a dozen institu- 
tions this is happening. But in the vast 
preponderance of colleges and universi- 
ties changes are few and faculties are 
teaching about the same old academic 
courses in about the same old ways. 

Second. Is there evidence of wide- 
spread interest in doing something 
about the foundational and professional 
phases of the program, provided some 
group leads out in advance? 





This article has been prepared from ma- 
terial in the author's forthcoming book, The 
Teacher of Teachers. 





While on sabbatical leave from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, New York City, in 
1950, Dr. Rugg, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Social Foundations, National 
Society of College Teachers of Education, 
held round-table discussions in 35 uni- 
versities and colleges in some 18 states. 
Five additional round tables had been 
held during the previous year, making a 
total of 40 centers in which he discussed 
the problems of the Foundations of Edu- 
cation with about 1200 staff members. 
These conferences varied in personnel 
from 15 to 75 members. In most instances 
the groups were drawn from three areas 
of college faculties—professors of educa- 
tion, of the social, natural, and physical 
sciences, and of the arts; in a few the 
membership consisted only of professors 
of education. The discussions were based 
on the Committee’s printed report, THE 
EMERGING TASK OF THE FOUNDA- 
TIONS OF EDUCATION, which was dis- 
tributed to all members of the Society in 
January, 1950. The present brief report 
is confined to Dr. Rugg’s work as Chair- 
man of the Committee since January, 
1950. 











I have no further question that there 
is. The very fact that more than a 
thousand professors assembled from 
some 90 institutions for these little 
round tables, in many instances travel- 
ing considerable distances, was impres- 
sive evidence of the widespread belief in 
the need to rethink and rebuild our 
teacher - education program. Most im- 
portant of all, the interest was not con- 
fined to our colleagues in departments 
of education. One of the most hearten- 
ing facts was the presence, in many of 
these round tables, of deans and pro- 
fessors of the sciences and the arts and 
in quite a number of institutions, of 
the president himself. With respect to 
interest in and recognition of our com- 
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mon need to take thought together, 
there is no question. 

Third. Are colleges and departments 
of education in the universities and the 
liberal-arts coll as concerned with 
the problem as their colleagues in state 
colleges and teachers colleges? 

They are not. In each of the states 
visited I arranged round tables at the 
state university and at least one of the 
smaller state colleges. The education of 
teachers is going on in each of these two 
types of institutions. The state colleges 
are devoted more especially to the edu- 
cation of teachers, even though in recent 
years they have created four-year degree- 
granting programs in the arts and 
sciences. The universities have, in al- 
most all instances, developed separate 
coll or schools of education within 
which practically all teacher education 
is confined. In a few state universities, 
conspicuously at the University ef Illi- 
nois and the two state universities in 
Florida, vigorous reconstruction of 
teacher education is under way. 

Having in mind, therefore, the dis- 
tinction in educational aim, personnel, 
and organization, the answer to the 
third question is clear: The most im- 
portant cooperative rethinking and re- 
construction of teacher education in the 
United States is being done in the state 
colleges or in private coll in which 
the facilities for the education of teach- 
ers are closely integrated. In only one’ 
of the 18 states could I find the facilities 
in arts and sciences and in education 
vigorously cooperating in the develop- 
ment of a designed undergraduate and 
graduate program in the education of 
teachers. In all the other universities 
visited, and I believe that the situation 
can be generalized for the entire coun- 
try, the colleges and departments of 
liberal arts and sciences are not col- 
laborating with the colleges of education 
in building a designed and unified pro- 
gram in the education of teachers. 


*In the case of Iowa, a special history ema- 
nating from the pioneering work of a quarter- 
century ago of Walter Jesup. and continued by 
his successors in the Deanship of the College of 





Education, needs to be understood. 


In the state colleges I found it to be 
much more generally accepted that cur- 
riculum discussion and construction in 
teacher education is the day-to-day 
responsibility of the professors in the 
natural, social, and physical sciences, 
and the various arts, as well as of the 
professors of the foundational and pro- 
fessional aspects of education. In some 
of our round-table conferences, col- 
leagues from these three groups as- 
sembled and worked together at the task 
of building programs of teacher educa- 
tion as naturally as did the professors 
of education. This spirit of teamwork 
is, of course, the product of some years 
of development. 

In a few of the state colleges (most of 
them are really state teachers colleges) 
the work is of such a high intellectual 
and designed character, that it should, in 
my judgment, be made known to edu- 
cational institutions generally. This 
should be the task of our Society. 

This clear distinction between the 
universities and the state (teachers) col- 
leges helps us to understand that, al- 
though 50 years have passed since the 
study of “education” was elevated to 
the curriculum of the graduate school, 
the professors of liberal arts and sciences 
still do not (with rare exceptions) ac- 
cept it as a respectable university disci- 
pline. This distinction between the two 
ty of institutions also confronts us 
with two interrelated problems which 
are emerging in every coll center. 
These are our fourth and fifth ques- 
tions. 

Fourth. Insofar as an organized uni- 
versity discipline in Educational Foun- 
dations is inning to appear, who is 
designing and constructing it? 

e professors of education? The 
rofessors of the sciences and arts? Is 
it being done by the unified effort of 
the entire faculty in all these three 
fields, all of whom are concerned with 
the building of the full program in the 
education of teachers? Or is it being 
done by one of these groups in isolation 
from the other? 

In the more ee state colleges, 
it is much more the practice for these 
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three major organizations of the college 
to work in close cooperation, each one 
playing its role in the creation of the 
total program. ‘Two conspicuous ex- 
amples merit individual citation: the 
State Teachers College at Troy, Ala- 
bama, and the San Francisco State Col- 
lege, San Francisco, California. 

In a few such institutions I found 
unified teamwork, the continuous and 
uninterrupted cooperation of all depart- 
ments of the college working together at 
the problem of building a unified col- 
lege curriculum from the freshman to 
the senior year. The inevitable result is 
a fine body of new and integrated 
courses of instruction. I found in the 
faculty the devotion to the problem of 
rethinking and reconstructing the pro- 
gram of education, the burning en- 
thusiasm and dynamic spirit which 
characterized the best of the child- 
centered schools in their youthful days 
immediately after World War I. I found 
not only this optimistic fervor, but also 
a scientific mood of research and in- 
quiry, of criticism and appraisal which 
promises much for the continuous de- 
velopment of this work. 

In the universities, however, there is 
a wide cleavage between the “arts and 
sciences” on the one hand, and “educa- 
tion” on the other. I am convinced that 
the professors of the languages, mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry, biology, 
general psychology, literature, music, 
and the graphic arts make their separate 
courses, select their reading materials, 
give their lectures and set their examina- 
tions without the slightest collaboration 
with the professors of education; with- 
out, indeed, much concern with the fact 
that their students are soon to be the 
teachers of children and youth in schools 
and colleges. The professors of educa- 
tion in the colleges or schools of edu- 
cation, in their turn, are building 


undergraduate and graduate programs 
of teacher education with little or no 
reference to the professors of the natural, 
social, and physical sciences, and the 
arts. 

This is perhaps the most important 
problem of personnel, of theory and 


design that we confront today in Ameri- 
can teacher education. Its effect upon 
the — can be seen even more 
clearly as we consider the next question. 
Fifth. Is the four-year neg en 
program (including the fifth-year 
master’s program) in teacher education 
being developed as an organized unit? 
With the exception of such progres- 
sive examples as I have cited, it is not. 
In 90 per cent of the colleges today, the 
“general-education” program of the first 
two years is almost completely divorced 
from the foundational and professional- 
education program of the higher years. 
It was a rare exception to find you 
people introduced to the problems an 
the profession of education before the 
junior year in the college. The ancient 
practice of devoting the first two years 
to a a “liberal-arts” program of 
English, mathematics, sciences, and 
foreign language is being continued to- 
day, almost unrelated to the later needs 
of the young people as teachers. 
e very essence of the conception of 
a designed “general education” is being 
denied. It cannot be said that there is 
any real concern with the problem of 
the total design of the sadetaniinete 
teacher-education program. The theory 
underlying the general-education move- 
ment has been superficially discussed for 
more than a generation. Since World 
War II an increasing agreement on cer- 
tain concepts of general education has 
come about among the professors of the 
arts and sciences as well as of education. 
I found some signs of a growing con- 
sensus in almost every college and uni- 
versity center to which I went; witness, 
for example, the Harvard Report, Gen- 
eral Education in a Free Society, which 
has much acceptance as a statement of 
the views of faculties of liberal arts and 
sciences. I found the point of view 
documented in the nationwide develo 
ment of general “‘broad-fields” courses in 
the freshman and sophomore years in 
the social sciences, the natural and 
physical sciences, and the arts, or 
humanities. Yet with only a few striking 
exceptions the content of the first two 
years of work in these general-education 
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programs has little connection with the 
professional and foundational education 
of teachers in the junior, senior, and 
master’s years. 

It was the position of our Committee 
on Social Foundations, expressed in The 
Emerging Task of the Foundations of 
Education, that an adequate university 
discipline in Educational Foundations 
can constructed only by the unified 
teamwork of professors of the sciences, 
arts, and education, carried on over a 
long period of time. A thorough fusion 
of the philosophy, experience, orienta- 
tion, and skilled knowledge of all three 

oups working closely together is the 
indispensable need. Yet, today, ex- 
amples of its fulfillment in action are 
few and far between. 

Sixth. Is there a widespread interest 
in the theory of education? 

I regret to say that there is not. This 
was, perhaps, the most depressing aspect 
of my observations. In each of 40 con- 
ferences I found little interest in, or 
acquaintance with, the problems of 
theory that have been projected by the 
intellectual revolution of modern times. 
Among a thousand professors who 
gathered under their own power to dis- 
cuss the reconstruction of the Founda- 
tions of teacher education, only a few 
were actively devoting themselves to re- 
thinking and rewriting the theory. The 
few that are at work are, I am con- 
vinced, on the verge of bringing about a 
new and important shift in thought. 
But, if some wealthy “Foundation” were 

repared today to organize an Institute 
or Advanced Studies in Education and 
Related Sciences, comparable to the 
well-known Institute at Princeton or to 
the recent “Cybernetics” conferences of 
mathematicians, physiologists, electronic 
and communication engineers, psychol- 
ogists, and anthropologists such as Nor- 
bert Wiener and Arturo Rosenblueth 
have recently assembled, it would en- 
counter great difficulty in finding compe- 


tent students of educational theory with 
which to staff it. 

Yet a vast and cumulative shift in 
thought which, for 500 years, has been 
creating a New Outlook, is coming to an 


important focus and clarification in our 
own times. Our needs in teacher educa- 
tion cry out for an understanding and 
use of it in our profession. 

The situation is the product of a 
chronic condition in our profession, par- 
ticularly in the half-century since the 
First Draft of our graduate program in 
education was written. Our institutions 
tend to be trade schools rather than 
centers for the discovery of new ideas. 
We are concerned with the “know-how” 
rather than with the “know-what,” with 
the formula rather than the first prin- 
ciple and the equation. Yet the whole 
history of modern science should teach 
us that we shall not succeed in pro- 
ducing properly designed and organized 
teacher-education programs until we 
first succeed in pa ing a sound 
theory of society, of the nature, be- 
havior, and expression of man, as foun- 
dations of education. Every competent 
engineer-mathematician, and every ar- 
tist, knows that before any enterprise 
can be built it must be designed, but to 
do that the theory basic and prior to 
that design must be worked out. It was 
not until Maxwell, Hertz, Einstein, et al, 
succeeded in building a sound theory 
of energy (one based on organic ex- 
planations) and in discovering and de- 
scribing in equational form the electro- 
magnetic field that their engineering 
collaborators were able to build the 
technical know-how which solved the 
problem of the source of atomic energy. 
The “know-what” had to be conceived 
in imagination before the “know-how” 
could be designed and built. We in edu- 
cation may well learn this lesson that 
theory and design must precede con- 
struction, that first principles must be 
discovered and put to work before the 
formulas of teaching can be derived. 
This means that our teacher-education 
institutions must stamp out their tradi- 
tional trade-school temper and become 
centers of ideas. 

Seventh. What should be done? 

The greatest need today is for the 
alert, like-minded ones among us, in 
college and university centers wherever 
new thinking and new practices are 
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under way, to get together for prompt 
and thorough exchange of views. There 
is no question that there is today a 
widespread recognition of our common 
need of taking thought together. But far 
too few of us are doing anything about 
it. It is a truism that education is the 
chief instrument to guarantee the suc- 
cessful operation of a democratic so- 
ciety; yet in the midst of a tragic crisis 
in human affairs most of the teachers of 
teachers stand baffled and inert. The 
difficulty lies not in a lack of intellectual 
capacity to dig to the roots of our social 
problems, or to understand the essence 
of the scholars’ multiplying researches 
on the scientific frontiers. I returned 
from these 40 regional meetings with the 
feeling that there is enormous potential 
among us for the building of a great 
program of education. Potential energy 
there is in abundance, but somehow it 
does not get transformed into kinetic 
energy of thought and action. So noth- 
ing happens. 

This becomes of tragic importance 
when we recognize that the vital center 
of awakening the people to a sense of 
their own power and to an understand- 
ing of their problems is the nation’s 
teachers of teachers. This is no small 
brigade; in the more than 1,000 uni- 
versities and colleges which are engaged 
in the education of teachers, the teach- 
ers of teachers constitute an army corps 
of more than 50,000 persons. In these 
teacher-education centers not less than 
a million young Americans are potential 
students, and hence potential leaders, 
in the study of our society, its problems, 
and the capacities of our people to make 
it work. 

Yet, with all this potential energy, so 
little happens that is really important, 
either to our youth or to the culture 
generally. Why? To borrow a figure 
from modern technology, teacher educa- 
tion is like a huge engine with all parts 
of the power plant assembled, yet the 
mechanism will not start. It is inert, 


something is wrong with the sparking 
mechanism. Batteries are O.K., points, 
plugs, whatnot are clean. But contact 
cannot be established. The spark can- 


not get across to explode the gas, to 
turn potential energy into kinetic 
energy, and so produce movement. 

So it is with people, and so it seems 
with the teachers of teachers. Many of 
us have everything that it takes but the 
gap in the starting apparatus is too 
great. We are regions apart—geo- 
graphically, personally, and _psycho- 
logically. These centers of burning en- 
thusiasm for reconstruction, to which I 
referred, are too few and too far be- 
tween. The creative spots, either of 
heroic lone individuals or small groups, 
appeared once in 20 times—even less 
often. Yet we know full well that isola- 
tion kills the creative thing. Lone per- 
sons must find their mates, work in 
groups, renew their energy by eye-to-eye 
interaction. Some among us are for- 
tunate for they have been brought to- 
gether in groups by far-seeing leaders. 
These groups move the live individuals 
up together, give them contact, provide 
the sparking apparatus. But even groups 
can run down, repeat their cycles of 
concept, and wear out their power-mak- 
ing machinery. Then they also need to 
be brought near to other groups long 
enough for new sparks to pass across, 
for reenergizing.® 

To energize the teachers into creative 
action, we need a magic mirror; I bor- 
row my figure from Richard Tawney’s 
classic Religion and the Rise of Capital- 
ism. 

“There is a magic mirror in which each order 
and organ of society, as the consciousness of its 
character and destiny dawns upon it, looks for 
a moment, before the dust of conflict or the 
glamour of success obscures its vision. In that 
enchanted glass, it sees its own lineaments 
reflected with ravishing allurements; for what 
it sees is not what it is, but what in the eyes 
of mankind and of its own heart it would be.” 


Like the Britain of the early 17th 
Century of which Tawney was writing, 


*As I write, plans have been completed for 
the first of such selective national round tables 
to be held at Atlantic City, February 21-22, 
1951, under the auspices of the National So- 
ciety of College Teachers of Education. It is 
our expectation that this is but the first of a 
series of recurring conferences. 
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the dominant orders of American so- 
ciety, even to the 20th Century, have 
had their magic mirrors. The middle 
American classes saw the great power 
of their Puritanism in their own en- 
chanted glass and rose triumphantly to 
build the industrial civilization of today. 
Five advancing frontiers were given 
vigor by the sober exaltation that those 
neo-Puritans sensed. For seven “zealous, 
ly” generations their emigrant chil- 
en were “punctual in labor, constant 
in prayer, ifty and thriving, filled 
with a decent pride in themselves and 
their calling, assured that strenuous toil 
is acceptable to heaven.” Their adamant 
conquest of the land—by hand!—was 
propelled on all the new continents by 
the terrific explosive energy in the doc- 
trine of laissez-faire. 

But, if the teachers of America—and 
their leaders, the teachers of teachers— 
ever had such a magic mirror, its re- 
flecting power has long been obscured 
by the low esteem in which they have 


come to be held. While such other 


orders of our society as militant labor 
and dominant business seem to have 
their respective enchanted _ glasses 
through which to renew their energy, 
the teachers stand impotent. There was 
a time perhaps when the leaders, 
Horace Mann and James Carter of 
Massachusetts, to name only two famous 
ones, turning their backs on law and 
money-making, saw in the new democ- 
racy’s mirror, their great instrumental 
function—the education of the teachers 
who would guide the youth of the 
future America. But today, in a tense 
and hysterical society, when access to 
such sources of stored energy is needed 
above all, a profound sense of inferiority 
dims the sight of all but a few of acute 
vision. 

This, then, is one of the purposes of 
my preface—to hold a magic mirror 
before the teachers of teachers, in which 
they can see an image of what, in 
America’s great hour of need, they might 
become. 














. CAN MORE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS BE 
SECURED FROM THE CURRENT COLLEGE ENROLLMENT? 


Herbert Klausmeier 


How to supply a sufficient number 
of competent teachers for our expand- 
ing elementary-school enrollment consti- 
tutes a major problem for educational 
leadership. Any college or university 
edimanned | by the state with the privilege 
of prescribing curricula leading to cer- 
tification of elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers is concerned with this 
problem. Those institutions receiving 
state funds for teacher education must 
closely analyze their educational pro- 
grams from the standpoint of determin- 
ing the extent to which they are meetin 
societal needs for greater numbers o 
competent elementary-school teachers. 

It is interesting to note how society 
has attempted to meet its needs through 
legislative action. When private institu- 
tions did not meet the challenge for 
supplying adequate numbers of high- 
school teachers after 1890, the various 
states provided the necessary funds for 
educating high-school teachers in state 
colleges and universities. When secon- 
dary curricula in localities did not meet 
the needs of youth deriving from ex- 
panded secondary enrollment and a 
changing pattern of society, the various 
states prescribed not only specific courses 
which must be taught but also the text- 
books which might be used in such 
courses. When the colleges and uni- 
versities failed to provide sufficient num- 
bers of teachers in agriculture and home 
economics, federal legislation was en- 
acted to meet this need. 

That recruitment of elementary-school 
teachers constitutes a major crisis derives 
from many forces. Three are: (1) fail- 
ure to secure and accord elementary- 
school teaching the status and prestige 
it deserves; (2) the effects of the recent 
war on educating elementary-school 
teachers and keeping them on the job; 
(3) ulation growth. It should be 
noted, however, that while elementary- 
school enrollment is rising sharply and 
will continue to do so, college enroll- 


ment has also expanded. In 1940 public 
elementary-school enrollment was 18,- 





It is known everywhere that the rising 
tide of elementary-school enrollments goes 
far beyond the meager supply of profes- 
sionally prepared elementary-school teach- 
ers. What steps are being taken, and by 
what individuals, institutions, and organi- 
zations, to meet this critical need? On 
every hand we see evidence of a growing 
public appreciation of elementary edu- 
cation. The time seems optimum for 
further substantial increases in the quali- 
ty of teaching at this level. Dr. Klaus- 
meier, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Colorado State College of Education at 
Greeley, strikes directly at the heart of 
the problem with his concise analysis of 
the role of the teacher-education institu- 
tion in building a supply of prepared 
elementary-school-teaching candidates. 











832,098; in 1948 it was estimated at 17,- 
848,913*; and in 1949 was estimated at 
20,584,000.2. Total college enrollment 
in 1940 was 1,494,203,° and in 1948, 2,- 
408,000. Estimates set elementary- 
school enrollment in 1957 at 27,000,- 
000°; the goal for college enrollment in 
nonprofit institutions for education be- 
yond the 12th grade is set at 4,600,000 
in 1960. Story’ found that enroll- 


*Research Division, National Education As- 
sociation of the United States. Advance Esti- 
mates of Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools for the School Year, 1949-50, p. 5. 
National Education Association of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., November, 1949. 

*“Estimated Enrollments in Public and Pri- 
vate Schools and Colleges During 1949-50.” 
School and cary, Btw tas. September 10, 1949. 

* United States Department of Commerce. Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the United States, pp. 134- 
135. United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1948. 

*“News Notes.” The Mathematics Teacher 
42:265; May, 1949. 

*“Classroom Crowding Gets Worse.” U.S. News 
and World Report, September 9, 1949, p. 15. 

* President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion. “Establishing the Goals.” Higher Educa- 
tion for American Democracy. United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1947. Vol. I, p. 7. 

"Story, Robert C. “1948 Fall wp, Bee ow 
ment.” .Higher Education 5:85-86; ber 
15, 1948. 
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ment in teachers colleges in the fall of 
1948 showed an increase of five per cent 
over 1947—the largest increase reported 
for any institution at that time. Wal- 
ters * found that 104 approved teachers 
colleges had a gain in enrollment of 6.4 
per cent from 1948 to 1949. Though 
college enrollment has gained sharply 
since 1946, the Research Division of the 
National Education Association found, 
“For 1949-50, 45 of the 48 states report 
‘considerable’ or ‘very large’ shortages 
of rural elementary-school teachers; 37 
states report similar degrees of shortage 
in their urban elementary schools.” 
Further, 38 states expect the supply of 
elementary-school teachers to be short 
for the next three years, and none ex- 
ts an oversupply; in the secondary 
eld, one state expects supply to be 
short, 30 expect balance, and 17 ex 
to have an oversupply of secondary- 
school teachers.® 

Problems involved in securing elemen- 
tary candidates from current population 
and assisting them to develop requisite 
competences for teaching are identified 
in the areas of orientation practices, ad- 
visement procedures, general-education 
programs, professional - education ¥ og 
grams, and prestige factors involved in 
on-campus activities. In each of the 
above areas, some problems have been 
identified that appear to be worthy of 
investigation if an institution is to un- 
dertake seriously a program of recruit- 
ment and selection. 

Orientation. The problem of orien- 
tation practices as applied to securing 
more and better elementary-school-teach- 
ing candidates is that of determining the 
extent to which the relatively brief but 
intensive orientation program can and 
does influence choice of professional 
career. Students who come to college 
vary with respect to individual choice 
of curriculum to be pursued. It is not 
uncommon to find 40 per cent of fresh- 
men in state colleges undecided as to 
their careers. Whatever the pattern of 
student choice may be, it is necessary 





* Walters, Raymond. “Statistics of Attendance 
in American Col and Universities.” School 


and Society 70:388; December 17, 1949. 
* Op. cit., p. 2, 4. 


that such choice be known. This pro- 
vides the basis upon which to plan strat- 
egy for subsequent incoming freshman- 
orientation activities and for the whole 
program of securing more elementary 
candidates as they continue their college 
careers. Also, it is necessary to investi- 
gate career choice at intervals through- 
out the college program to determine 
when career choice becomes relatively 
stable and to determine when students 
most need assistance in arriving at 
choice of career. 

In connection with orientation activi- 
ties, interesting questions arise as to 
what use is made of the findings of the 
testing program. Is it possible to use 
test results as a basis for advising stu- 
dents toward or from elementary edu- 
cation? Student A, for example, has a 
scholastic-aptitude-test percentile of 40, 
reading rate at 35th percentile, reading 
comprehension at 68th percentile, and 
arithmetic computation at 30th percen- 
tile. This student is undecided as to an 
elementary- or secondary-school-teaching 
career. Are there any data which indi- 
cate whether any of these scores makes 
a difference in elementary-school-teach- 
ing success? And to what extent are test 
administrations followed with confer- 
ences wherein the student is able to use 
any of the data in deciding a career and 
in intelligent planning of an education- 
al program to fit his needs? Archer 
reported that relatively little has been 
accomplished in setting up orientation 

rocedures designed to secure more and 

tter teachers through such a program. 
It is an area which needs investigation. 

Guidance and advisement. The prob- 
lem of securing elementary-school teach- 
ers from college enrollment is closely re- 
lated to advisement. Because of the or- 
ganizational pattern of college instruc- 
tion into departments or divisions ac- 
cording to subject-matter, faculty ad- 
visers from particular departments do 
a considerable amount of advising not 
only of their own majors and minors but 
also of potential elementary-school can- 





* Archer, Clifford P. “Recruitment, Institu- 
tional Selection, and Guidance of Teachers.” 
Review of Educational Research 19:191-200; 
June, 1949. 
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didates. In those institutions where a 
major and minor are common require- 
ments for elementary, secondary, and 
liberal-arts candidates, the problem is 
perhaps not so acute. However, where 
differences exist in grade-point average 
or credit requirements for the above 
candidates, the problem becomes crucial. 
For example, 40 per cent of the students 
in an entering freshman class are com- 
pletely undecided as to career. How are 
they assigned to advisers when almost 
every faculty adviser belongs to a par- 
ticular department organized along sub- 
ject-matter lines? We may investigate 
some specific situations. 

An entering freshman has decided, 
tentatively, to become an elementary- 
school teacher. During the first year 
the student has made straight A grades 
in an area of general education — 
science. The adviser is a professor in 
the science department. To what extent 
is he free and able within the depart- 
ment and his background of experiences 
to encourage or discourage this candi- 
date from continuing in elementary edu- 
cation as compared to pursuing a major 
in the department? Should tkis stu- 
dent be discouraged from pursuing ele- 
mentary education? 

Another student who has decided to 
become a secondary-school teacher, with 
a major in history, has been assigned 
to a professor in that department for 
advisement. In the general-education 
program during the first year, this stu- 
dent has made C’s and D’s. To what 
extent are students such as this advised 
to change to the elementary-school- 
teaching field or to discontinue college 
education? 

A prospective elementary candidate is 
discovered in the first year of college 
to have unusual talents in music. She 
sings beautifully, can play the piano 
with unusual artistry, and the viola and 
clarinet with above-average ability. She 
has had experience in a kindergarten 
working with small children. She enjoys 
both her associations with the children 
and the satisfactions derived from work- 
ing with them, especially through music. 
Should she be encouraged to continue 
an elementary-school-teaching career or 


should she specialize in music? 

Let us now look at that large ¢ group of 
freshmen who are undecided. They take 
the uired general-education courses 
and while so doing have opportunity to 
discuss elective areas with their advisers. 
To what extent, since they are unde- 
cided, are they encouraged to select 
courses which would be of value to them 
in arriving at a reasoned choice of ca- 
reer? Is it the policy of the advisement 
to help them plan educational programs 
so that they get the needed information 
and experiences, or is effort directed to 
forcing a decision without adequate in- 
formation concerning abilities as related 
to career requirements and opportunity? 

Eliassen and Martin*™ indicate the 
desirability of and methcdology for sup- 
plementing pretraining selection by con- 
tinuous selection and guidance of poten- 
tial teachers. Archer ** summarized in- 
vestigations involving 693 teachers-col- 
lege students in five colleges and con- 
cluded that students wanted help but 
did not get it on strength and weakness 
as they affect vocational choice, person- 
ality traits, salaries, professional ad- 
vancement in occupation, and general 
feelings of inadequacy. 

Along with the problems of advise- 
ment by faculty members within depart- 
ments, criteria on which the departments 
appraise success need analysis. What 
are the criteria? Is it the number of stu- 
dents with majors and minors in the 
department? Is it the number who are 
eliminated? Is it the number who are 
placed in positions after graduation? 
Is it in terms of the extent to which the 
department meets societal needs through 
providing instruction and guidance to 
students with whom there is contact? 

General education. The pattern of 
general education during the first two 
years is one of a relatively high propor- 
tion of required or core courses as 
compared with electives. In some insti- 
tutions content is based on studies of 





* Eliassen, Reuben H., and Martin, Robert L. 
“Teacher Recruitment and Selection During the 
Period 1944 Thro 1947.” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research 41:641-663; May, 1948. 

* Archer, Clifford P. “Personnel Procedures 
in Teacher-Trai Institutions.” Journal of 


Educational Research 40:672-682; May, 1947. 
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incoming student interest and need; in 
others an attempt is made to include 
the cultural heri which all prospec 
tive graduates of the institution should 
have; others emphasize preparation for 
adult living; still others stress remedial 
programs in certain basic skills. What- 
ever the pattern, the selection which oc- 
curs during the first and second years 
as indicated by drop-outs shows that 
institutions, departments, and instruc- 
tors set up stan in the general-edu- 
cation courses by which students are 
eliminated directly through low grades 
or indirectly through lack of interest in 
the ae offerings or grades 
too low to enter the professional pro- 
grams. Thus, securing elementary-school 
teachers is directly related to the offer- 
ings, selection, and guidance procedures 
in the program. To arrive at an estimate 
of the impact of general education 
on securing elementary-school teachers, 
close analysis of the following is neces- 
sary: (1) Is the program designed to 
meet the needs of prospective ele- 
mentary-school teachers? (2) Do the ex- 
periences provided in the required 
Pp m assist students in making a 
realistic choice between elementary and 
other careers? (3) Does the selection 
carried out, through whatever system of 
criteria, eliminate potentially successful 
elementary-school teachers? 

When the objectives of the general- 
education program include (1) measures 
to meet the needs and interests of pros- 
pective elementary-school teachers, (2) 
experiences through which students are 
enabled to make a reasoned choice of 
career, and (3) opportunity for the de- 
velopment of personal and social com- 
petences which make a difference in 
teaching effectiveness, then the total pro- 
gram and the specific courses provided 
therein must assume a due share of 
responsibility for recognizing societal 
demand for more and better - educated 
elementary-school teachers. Jantzen ™* 
found that major factors influencing 





“Jantzen, J. Marc. “Why College Students 


Choose to Teach.” Phi Delta Kappan 28:7-10; 
September, 1946. 


college students to choose teaching as a 
career were interest in children and 
young . Other studies point to 
the gen conclusion that prospective 
high-school teachers are strongly in- 
fluenced in that direction through 
interest in subject-matter, while prospec- 
tive elementary-school teachers are often 
influenced most by early experiences 
with children. The specific be ager 
arises: What does the general-education 
program include which meets the in- 
terests of prospective elementary-school 
teachers as compared to the interests of 
the secondary group? 

The professional program. Two areas 
for investigation within the professional 
program are: (1) criteria for admittance 
to and selection within the program and 
(2) pattern of curriculum for elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school candidates. 

What criteria are employed for admit- 
tance into professional education? How 
are they determined? How are they ad- 
ministered? Two frequently employed 
criteria for admittance into professional 
education are grade-point average and 
scholastic-aptitude-test score. While this 
type of information is readily available, 
these data in terms of admittance cri- 
teria are valid only to the extent that 
differential grade-point average and 
scholastic-aptitude-test score constitute 
significant relationships with elemen- 
tary-school-teaching success. For ex- 
ample, does a percentile rank of 15, 35, 
or 50 represent a minimum scholastic- 
aptitude score below which we may 
expect a high proportion of unsuccessful 
elementary candidates? In a given insti- 
tution, do elementary candidates with 
“C-plus” averages make less - effective 
teachers than those with “B” averages? 
Should candidates with “C-minus” aver- 
ages be admitted? To the extent that 
grade-point average, scholastic-aptitude- 
test score, measurements of personality, 
and personal -interview data represent 
somewhat arbitrary criteria based upon 
general opinion rather than experi- 
mental investigation of the relationship 
between teaching success and such cri- 
teria, they must be applied with discre- 
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tion in admittance of elementary 
candidates into professional education. 
The need for elementary-school teachers 
negates rigid application of arbitrarily 
derived criteria of selection and demands 
that investigations be conducted to ar- 
rive at significant relationships. Barr ** 
reported that during the last years con- 
siderable sonapias Ties been made in 
conducting experimental research to de- 
termine factors which have a relation- 
ship with teaching success; his final 
conclusion: “As yet, no reports of dif- 
ferential predictions of teaching efh- 
ciency have appeared in the literature.” 

The common pattern of professional 
curricula is one for elementary and an- 
other for secondary candidates. In many 
colleges and in several states these re- 
agg sa in the elementary field call 

or twice as many hours as are de- 
manded in the secondary field. Thus, 
capable students with the baccalaureate 
degree in the academic or liberal-arts 
fields find that the secondary license can 
be earned with one year of graduate 
work. It is not uncommon to find that 
the master’s degree can be obtained 
simultaneously with the secondary cre- 
dential. Is the same possible for students 
with baccalaureate degrees who would 
become elementary-school teachers? Also, 
candidates in the junior or senior years 
who have completed no professional 
courses find that they cannot meet both 
degree and elementary-education re- 
y mentyrers within a four-year program; 
ey can, however, meet secondary re- 
quirements. That some different cur- 
riculum requirements are necessary is 
not denied; but how much do greatly 
different requirements contribute to ele- 
mentary-teaching shortages? 

Because of the critical need for more 
elementary-school teachers now and per- 
haps for secondary teachers in the 
future, professional-course offerings need 
close analysis: (1) To what extent can 
such courses as growth and development, 
educational psychology, educational soci- 
ology and community relations, evalua- 





“Barr, Arvil S. “Measurement and Predic- 


tion of hme geal Review of Educa- 
9:187; June, 1949. 


tional Research 


‘candidates? 
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tion and measurement, and educational 
hygiene be organized to meet the needs 
of both elementary and _ secondary 
(2) To what extent can 
common experiences be organized for 
elementary and secondary candidates 
without penalizing either or interfering 
with development of basic teaching 
competences? (3) What experiences can 
be offered in the professional program 
that will assist students in making a 
reasoned choice between elementary- 
and secondary-school teaching? 

The problem of securing elementary- 
school teachers through the professional 
program is closely interrelated with the 
pattern of general education, major- 
minor pattern, and over-all administra- 
tive organization, including guidance 
and selection procedures. e need for 
total institutional planning to secure 
more and _ better elementary-school 
teachers is apparent. McConnell ** and 
Stiles ** reported that rarely have insti- 
tutions of higher learning made a 
concerted effort involving the whole in- 
stitution in planning teacher education. 
The Commission on Teacher Education 
clearly pointed out the need for total 
curricular reorganization, described pro- 
cedures to accomplish the task, and 
made recommendations concerning 
organization and content of the cur- 
riculum."* 

Prestige factors on campus. Many in- 
vestigations have been conducted and 
reported concerning the status of ele- 
mentary-school teachers. Low salaries, 
lack of community respect and apprecia- 
tion, poor working conditions, and 
community restraints on social life indi- 
cate low prestige for elementary-school 
teachers; interest in children and realiza- 





* McConnell, Robert E. “Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation in Teacher Education.” Twenty-Sixth 
Yearbook, 1947, pp. 54-59. The American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges, now the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Oneonta, New York. 

“ Stiles, Lindley J. “Preservice Education of 
High-School Teachers in Universities.” School 
Review 54:162-165; March, 1946. 

* American Council on Education, Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education. Improvement of 
Teacher Education. (A Final Report) . American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1946. 
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tion of nal satisfaction through 
— ¢ extremely important social 
goal of educating children for demo- 


cratic living are contributing factors in 
the opposite direction. Two questions 
thus arise: (1) Are college and university 

s designed to provide prospec- 
tive elementary-school teachers with 
experiences in which they may receive 
prestige rewards equal with other 
student groupe on campus? (2) Are col- 
lege and university programs designed 
to provide prospective elementary-school 
teachers with competences which will 
enable them to go out into the com- 
munities and secure the salaries, work- 
ing conditions, prestige, and status 
which the profession deserves? 

The pattern of student organizations 
on campus reveals that in the subject- 
matter fields there are many local in. 
ters of state and national organizations 
set up primarily for students with 
majors in the particular branch of sub- 
ject-matter. It is not uncommon to find 
from one to five on-campus organizations 
in such fields as social studies, physical 
sciences, English and languages, physical 
education and health, creative and ap- 
plied arts, and music. These organiza- 
tions provide students opportunity for 
developing leadership abilities, for 
achieving status and prestige, and for 
building social skills through participa- 
tion in activities. College and com- 
munity press and radio publicize these 
activities. That the organizations serve 
a useful function is clear. But what 
opportunity is available for elementary 
candidates to achieve the same values? 
Comparatively, it is insignificant on 
many campuses. 

An analysis of curriculum offerings 
may point to a channel for increasing 
the status and prestige of elementary- 
school teachers. Are experiences offered 
in which they build competence in meet- 
ing parents, social workers, and com- 
munity leaders? Does the curriculum 


provide for building the requisite social 
skills needed to meet the public and 
interpret classroom effectiveness to the 
community? Does the curriculum pro- 
vide opportunity for exploring profes- 


sional associations on the local, state, 
and national levels? Are experiences pro- 
vided which enable the student to 
explore community organizations which 
are now and have been working toward 
the improvement of public elementary 
education? Are experiences provided to 
develop the necessary skills and attitudes 
by which the teacher cooperates both 
with and within organized groups 
toward in-service growth and improve- 
ment of the profession? To the extent 
that low prestige is a factor in con- 
tributing to elementary-teaching short- 
ages, educational leadership is concerned 
with on-campus experiences which may 
be provided to overcome this condition. 
Educational leadership in teacher educa- 
tion must pilot this effort. 

Conclusion. A program designed to 
secure greater numbers of more compe- 
tent elementary-school teachers requires 
institution-wide planning and coopera- 
tion in order to determine most effective 
(1) orientation activities, (2) guidance 
and advisement procedures, (3) general- 
education offerings, (4) major-minor 
patterns, (5) professional - education 
offerings, (6) criteria of selection, and 
(7) erg copie we, activities. The 
hypothesis that educational leadership is 
justified in recruiting elementary candi- 
dates is based upon three tentative con- 
clusions: (1) Professional groups are 
recruiting prospective candidates, some 
to the point of oversupply. (2) Greater 
numbers of able elementary candidates 
can be secured without interfering with 
adequate supply in other areas. (3) It 
is more desirable for educational leader- 
ship to meet the need for more and 
better-educated elementary-school teach- 
ers than to have quotas prescribed or to 
have substandard emergency certificates 
issued by the states. 

Our children have a right to free, 
public elementary education under the 
guidance and leadership of profession- 
ally educated teachers. A realistic effort 
may be expected to produce greater 
numbers of better-educated elementary- 
school teachers and, at the same time, 
promote the higher measure of prestige 
and status which is so richly deserved. 














SO THE LEFT HAND SAID TO THE RIGHT ... 


Michael Chiappetta 


. any issue of the protes- 
sional journals or almost any self-respect- 
ing meeting of educators may produce 
some new findings of the extensive re- 
search programs in many areas of the 
learning process. It seems appropriate, 
therefore, to ask what effect these new 
findings have on the training of pro- 
spective teachers. It is, unfortunately, a 
commonplace in education that research 
is years ahead of practice in public 
schools and even further ahead of teach- 
er-education institutions. In a sense, 
education, from kindergarten through 
college, is in the uncomfortable position 
of not permitting its left hand to know 
what the right hand is doing. 

It is the purpose of this short dis- 
course to examine an aspect of the lag 
between educational research and prac- 
tice in teacher-education institutions. 
Are these schools producing teachers 
who are aware of advances in educa- 
tional theory and who are equipped to 
implement theory so that public-school 
practice will be in accordance with it? 
If they are not, is it to be assumed that 
they have no obligation to keep abreast 
of research and incorporate it in their 
programs? 

It is often said, and with much truth, 
that if one wishes to discover poor 
teaching, schools of education provide 
the best place to find it. It is discour- 
aging to note that teacher-education in- 
stitutions are far behind in their grasp 
of newer educational findings and, more- 
over, that they do not even teach in 
accordance with the theory they support. 
No clearer example exists than the pro- 
fessor of education who prepares a lec- 
ture on the inefficiency of the lecture 
system! 

What can be done in these institutions 
to decrease the lag between their prac- 
tices and the advances in educational 
research? What can training institutions 
do to put their practice in harmony with 
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Are we ready, in our teacher-educa- 
tion programs, to abandon our rigid 
schedules and subject-matter compart- 
mentalization and organize instructional 
procedures entirely around student inter- 
est? This proposal is developed by Mr. 
Chiappetta, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, Arizona State College, Tempe. 











ideas generally accepted by educators? 
Let us see what effect the application 
of a single acceptable educational prin- 
ciple might have on a college. 

It is well known that the interest pat- 
tern of people varies. This difference 
is obvious in children, and present in 
adults. Proceeding further on the pre- 
mise that effective learning takes place 
when there is psychological involvement 
or interest, it would seem that a fixed 
schedule of classes would be untenable. 
Registration time at almost any college, 
however, yields evidence that educators 
operate on the assumption that college 
students are equipped with interior 
switches which control their thinking 
and learning so that they can absorb 
Philosophy of Education or Educational 
Psychology at 11 o'clock, MWF, espe- 
cially under Professor Smith or Mr. 
Jones. It is not the present intent to 
attack the administrative neatness of 
such an arrangement; it merely seems a 
little inconsistent to have a_ professor 
expound the doctrine of difference in 
regularity and range of interest and its 
effect on the learning process in a regu- 
lar pattern through an 18-week semester, 
always to be followed by an examina- 
tion, objective of course. 

But what can be done? Can we aban- 
don the sacred schedule and displease 
the gods of tradition? Perhaps not, but 
at least some experimentation can be 
done. If there is truth in the idea that 
people differ in their patterns of interest 
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and these patterns affect the learning 
process, then the colleges should make 
some attempt to institute practices 
which take it into account. Let us 
imagine that a department of education, 
instead of succumbing to “‘schedulitis” 
should announce that it is not going to 
offer separate courses in a regular Bs 
tern. Instead, all students interested in 
becoming teachers would be invited to 
sign up for an orientation meeting at 
which aspects of the field would be dis- 
cussed. In most colleges the regular 
staff will be more than adequate to meet 
with the entire group of students inter- 
ested in beginning their professional 
preparation. It would be the purpose 
of the orientation or exploratory meet- 
ings to bring to the attention of the 
students the various aspects of the field 
and to outline problems which occur in 
the different areas. (It goes without say- 
ing that many professors would have to 
become acquainted or reacquainted with 
the relationships of the many areas 
within the general field.) 

The outcome of the exploratory class- 
es would be the formulation by the stu- 
dents, with the help of instructors, of 

roblem areas in which they would have 
interest. Obviously, these problem 
areas would embrace many of the stand- 
ard divisions, such as psychology of 
learning, history of education, philos- 
ophy of education, administration, de- 
velopment of curricuium, educational 
sociology, etc., and more significantly, 
many of them would cross divisional 
lines, thus mightily disturbing the sanc- 
tified departments. The patent advan- 
tage of building special problems is that 
the students will carry to them that im- 
portant ingredient which must be ar- 
tificially induced in the traditional 
scheme, and that is interest. Needless 
to say, the instructor’s role in an ex- 
ploratory experience is important—more 
important, perhaps, than in a lecture 
class. In the typical discussion-lecture 
class the instructor is usually excelled by 
some clearer and more interesting writer 
in the field who is readily available to 
the students who care to go to the li- 
brary and spend a little time. 


After the problems have been outlined 
by students and instructors, the true 
wealth of the faculty and students can 
be utilized. For example, a group of 
students may designate motivation as an 
area for investigation. Immediately the 
staff will be obligated to find one of its 
number who can aid these students in 
their study of this branch of educational 
psychology. This would be repeated in 
as many areas as are represented. by 
natural groupings. Staff utilization, 
therefore, would occur in the framework 
of general-problem areas. For the ad- 
ministration, this would mean a continu- 
ous program of organization and dis- 
tribution of staff, a task to challenge the 
resourcefulness of administrators. Once 
students have designated their problems, 
the guidance and advisement of the 
staff should lead them to a pattern of 
pursuits at least equal to, and perhaps 
superior to, the offerings listed in the 
typical catalog. In addition, the whole 
process will have occurred in the frame- 
work of active student interest and par- 
ticipation. According to the theory, the 
learning will have occurred in response 
to problem situations which are mean- 
ing to the student. 

ere is no doubt that at least two 
untenable ee would fall by the 
wayside: (1) the semester division of 
classes which assumes that all areas of 
study can be neatly divided into exactly 
18-week sections meeting two or three, 
or for the more difficult, five times a 
week, and (2) the artificial division of 
major areas of study into various little 
specialties, accompanied usually by no 
integration or correlation into a unified 
set of concepts. 

One other finding of educational re- 
search should be mentioned at this 
point. It has been discovered that stu- 
dents attempting to solve problems 
which have grown out of their interest 
patterns will develop all of the skills 
that the most exacting academician 
would aspire to teach. Added to the 
fact that these skills will be developed 
is the advantage of application of the 
skill to the solution of a problem. 

To be sure, contemporary professors 
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of education will be uneasy in a system 
in which the students will come to them 
with definite problems and expect aid 
in the form of analysis, research, and 
interpretation. Essentially, in a system 
of this sort, the instructor must give up 
his cloak of “law-giver” and “great in- 
fallible” and assume the role of adviser 
and guide, obligated to use his own ex- 
periences, training, background, and 
skills to the end that the problems of 
his students may be profitably framed 
and solved. 

If, however, education at the college 
level cannot be conducted on the basis 


of the development of student interest, 
it is sheer madness to teach that prin- 
ciple in the framework of a lecture- 
discussion system. It is inconceivable 
that educators continue to violate in 
their own practice the theory they are 
reaching. If the system sketchily out- 
ined above does not work, will not work 
with modifications, or a new system can- 
not be designed which will work and 
embody the principle of varied interest, 
then the theory may safely be aban- 
doned. Until it is given a fair and 
thorough trial, however, the intriguing 
possibilities will continue before us. 








PLANS FOR SIXTH ANNUAL NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION ANNOUNCED 


The sixth annual National Conference on Higher Education is scheduled for April 2-4, 
1951, at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. Invitations have recently been issued by the 
Department of Higher Education. The planning of the program has been completed by a 
committee consisting of John W. Davis, Reverend Edward J. Drummond, John R. Emens, 
Algo D. Henderson, E. H. Hopkins, Mrs. Fressa Inman, Homer P. Rainey, John Dale Russell, 
Judson C. Ward, Jr., and Earl W. Anderson, chairman. 

Problems in teacher education will again be prominent among the topics to be discussed. 
The complete list of discussion topics as announced by the planning committee fol- 
lows: maintaining the necessary flow of college-trained personnel for long-range national secur- 
ity; counseling the individual student during this period of uncertainty; administering the 
student-personnel program; next steps in removing barriers to higher-education opportunity; 
extending G.I. educational benefits; fostering student growth in religion, moral standards, and 
spiritual values; educating foreign students here and abroad; predicting college enrollments 
in the period of mobilization; adapting institutional organization and administration to mobili- 
zation conditions; developing sound acceleration procedures; providing for campus military 
programs; financing private and church-related colleges; financing public colleges; meeting 
emergency problems in college business management; the control and management of contract 
research in higher education; furthering interinstitutional cooperation; strengthening the 
public relations of higher education; cooperation in accreditation; integrating high-school and 
college education; emerging patterns of higher education at the community level; revising the 
curriculum in the light of changing world conditions; adapting preprofessional programs to the 
conditions of mobilization; the role of higher education in identifying and strengthening the 
positive foundations of democracy; developing college programs for civil-defense training; 
developing college-grade programs to aid in war production; general education: (a) philosophy 
and basic principles, (b) getting the program started, (c) improving established programs, and 
(d) bases for determining content and method; educating women for expanding responsibilities; 
improving undergraduate programs for the preparation of elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers; improving graduate programs for elementary- and secondary-school teachers; field- 
laboratory experience in the preparation of elementary- and secondary-school teachers; newer 
teaching aids and materials; appraising and rewarding teaching effectiveness; improving the 
selection, education, and professional growth of college teachers; preserving the essentials of 
academic frcedom in the present crisis; and maintaining economic security for the college staff. 
—Earl W. Anderson, The Ohio State University, Columbus. 
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DIAGNOSTIC AND PREDICTIVE VALUES OF THE JOHNSON 
TEMPERAMENT ANALYSIS USED IN 
STUDENT TEACHING 


Fred T. Tyler and John U. Michaelis 


Tex diagnostic and predictive values 
of personality tests are of basic impor- 
tance in a teacher-education program. 
The reliabilities of various subtests and 
the intercorrelations between subtests 
are required in determining diagnostic 
value. The relationship of various sub- 
tests to teaching success indicate predic- 
tive value. With diagnostic and predic- 
tive values in mind, the usefulness of a 
= test can be given effective pre- 
iminary appraisal. 

The purpose of this article is to report 
such an appraisal of the Johnson Tem- 
perament Analysis which contains sub- 
tests purporting to measure the following 
traits: nervous, depressive, active, cordial, 
sympathetic, subjective, aggressive, criti- 
cal, and self-mastery. 

The data presented are based upon the 
results of testing 53 women students en- 
rolled in student teaching. The mean 
chronological was 23.49 years, with a 
standard deviation of 1.57. The range in 
age was from 21 to 41, 51 of the students 
being between 21 and 27 years of age. 
The test was given immediately before 
entrance into student teaching. 


Diagnostic Value of Subtests 


The diagnostic value of subtests was 
determined by the use of a technique 
first proposed by Kelley* and more re- 
cently reported by Bennett and Dop- 
pelt. The technique involves the calcu- 
lation of reliability coefficients and in- 
tercorrelations of the various subtests. 
From these data the diagnostic value of 
subtests can be determined by means of a 





‘Kelley, T. L. “A New Method for Determin- 
ing the Significance of Differences in Intelligence 
and Achievement Test Scores.” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology. Vol. 14, pp. 321-333, 1923. 


* Bennett, G. K., and Doppelt, J. E. “The 
Evaluation of Pairs of Tests for Guidance Use.” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement. 
Vol. 8, pp. 319-325, Part One, Autumn, 1948. 
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The search for diagnostic and predictive 
measures of teaching aptitude is one of 
the most difficult but vital areas of in- 
vestigation in teacher education. Messrs. 
Tyler and Michaelis report in this article 
on their appraisal of one instrument. Mr. 
Michaelis is Director of Supervised Teach- 
ing, College of Education, University of 
California, Berkeley, and Mr. Tyler is a 
member of the faculty of the College. 











nomograph developed by Bennett and 
Doppelt.* 

The reliabilities of the subtests were 
determined by means of the split-half 
method and stepped up by the Spearman- 
Brown prophecy formula. Table I com- 
pares the reliabilities reported by John- 
son with those found for a random 
sample of 100 women students tested 
in the elementary-educational-psychology 
classes at the University of California. 


TABLE I 
SuBTEstT RELIABILITIES 











Reliabilities 
Reliabilities Found for 
Subtests Reported in 100 Students 
the Manual at the University 
of California 
Nervous .76 51 
Depressive .75 .70 
Active .72 .50 
Cordial .77 74 
Sympathetic 57 47 
Subjective 71 .73 
Aggressive 65 .56 
Critical .78 .83 
Self-mastery 76 .80 





In general, the reliabilities reported 
by Johnson are somewhat higher than 
those found for a group of 100 women 
college students. There is a significant 
difference between the reliabilities for 
the “nervous” and the “active” traits. 





3 Ibid. 
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TABLE II 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN SUBTESTS 
Subtests Ne De Act Co Sy Su Ag Cr Sm 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (S) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 

Nervous .01 .13 .04 18 —.05 .36 .29 
Depressive ; — .08 .10 .03 .01 —.07 .33 .22 
Active —.31 —.46 —.15 —.15 —.12 24 —.08 —.02 
Cordial —.38 —.49 .62 .00 .09 .09 .08 .O1 
Sympathetic —.26 —.09 ll .19 : ‘ .18 
Subjective .48 58 —.22 =—.29 —.35 P 
Aggressive —.15 .05 .49 30 —.01 ‘ 
Critical .56 63 —.20 —.34 —.25 : ‘ 
Self-mastery —.40 —.33 .19 .17 .29 —.48 .22 —.49 





For d. f. = 100, s must be*.197 and .256 to be significant at the .05 and .01 levels respectively. 


None of the other differences is signifi- 
cant at the .01 level.* 

In order to determine the diagnostic 
value of the subtests the odd-even relia- 
bilities have been used along with inter- 
correlations of the subtests. Table II 
reports the intercorrelations, those above 
the line being based on a sample of 111 


women college students under 21 years 
of age, and those below the line being 
reported in the test manual. 

Here again there are wide differences 
between many of the intercorrelations 
reported by Johnson and those found in 
this study, the former tending to be some- 
what higher. Only six correlations are 














TABLE III 
DraGNostic VALUES OF PAIRS OF SUBTESTS 
Subtests Ne De Act Co Sy Su Ag Cr Sm 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Nervous * * * * * * * -_ 
. > * * 
— ve ,24 S ,28 ; ,32 527 
— ° ;28 : ,28 ;32 
ympathetic 
Subjective ° .26 .32 
Aggressive .26 ° 
Critical .38 
Self-mastery 





* Mean reliability correlations below .70 are not given in the nomograph for evaluating pairs of 
tests. Asterisks indicate that proportions of differences in excess of chance cannot be determined 


on the nomograph. 





*Each reliability coefficient was a to 
Fisher's z and the significances of the difference 
between z’s were determined by the formula: 


%m—%, 
x= 








1 1 


ee 


n-3 nz3 


Johnson, P. O. Statistical Methods in Research, 
p. 53. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1949. 


significant at the .01 level, and three 
others at the .05 level.® 

The proportions of the differences be- 
tween subtests in excess of chance have 
been determined by means of the nomo- 
graph designed by Bennett and Doppelt.® 
The proportions are shown in Table III. 





® Lindquist, E. F. Statistical Analysis in Edu- 
cational Research, p. 212. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1940. 

6 Op. cit. 





Segel " states that a value of .25 is the 
minimum required for useful differentia- 
tion. On this basis only 11 pairs of sub- 
tests provide useful diagnostic informa- 
tion. 


Relationship to Success 
in Student Teaching 


Success in student teaching was ap- 

raised by university supervisors who 

ave been using the same rating form for 
several years. Correlations of the sub- 
tests with supervisor's ratings are sh ‘vn 
in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SUBTESTS 
AND RATINGS IN STUDENT TEACHING 











Correlations 
Subtests with Supervisor's 

Rating 
Nervous — .08 
Depressive 03 
Active .08 
Cordial .20 
Sympathetic — .03 
Subjective _ = 
Aggressive j 
Critical —.01 
Self-mastery —.27 





None of the subtests correlates high 
enough with student teaching to have 
predictive value. The two traits with 
the highest correlation—cordial (.20) and 
self-mastery (-.27) —yield a multiple cor- 
relation with practice teaching of only 
324. 

In order to analyze further the dif- 
ferential power of the subtests, the sam- 
ple of 53 students was divided into three 
groups on the basis of the supervisor's 
ratings—high, average, and low. The 
t-ratios * between the means of the high 
and low groups are given in Table V. 





"Segel, David. Differential Diagnosis. War- 


wick and York, Baltimore, Maryland, 1934. 
* Lindquist, E. F., op. cit., p. 57. 
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TABLE V 


SIGNIFICANCE OF MEAN DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN HicGH anp Low Groups 











High Low Level of* 
Subtests Group Group t-ratios Signif- 
Mean Mean icance 
Nervous 10.18 10.77 —.59 .65 
Depressive 8.06 8.00 —.06 .00 
Active 7.59 6.92 .67 56 
Cordial 7.24 6.54 .70 57 
Sympathetic 7.47 7.69 .22 .39 
Subjective 6.65 6.23 .42 .28 
ive 6.76 6.38 .38 .30 
Critical 7.76 7.38 .38 .28 
Self-mastery 9.71 12.08 2.37 1.98 





* With 24 degrees of freedom ¢ must be 2.064 
to be significant at the .05 level. 


None of the subtests differentiates 
sharply between the most-successful and 
least-successful student teachers. Only 
one subtest—self-mastery—approaches the 
five-per-cent level of confidence. 

Low differential power has also been 
reported by Tyler® and Stough*® in 
similar studies carried out with high- 
school teachers. Stough, however, did 
report a difference between high and low 
groups on self-mastery which was signifi- 
cant at the one-per-cent level. 


Conclusions 


1. The reliabilities of the subtests 
found in this study are generally lower 
than those reported by Johnson. 

2. Although the intercorrelations be- 
tween subtests are fairly low, only a small 
number of the pairs of subtests provide 
useful diagnostic information for the 
present sample. 

3. The subtests have very little predic- 
tive value insofar as success in student 
teaching is concerned. The one promis- 
ing subtest which merits further analysis 
is that of self-mastery. 





*Tyler, E. T. “Personality Tests and Teach- 
ing Ability.” Canadian Journal of Psychology. 
Vol. 3, pp. 30-37, 1949. 

*“Stough, M. F. “The Intercorrelations of 
Measures of Personality and Success of Student 
Teachers,” p. 133. (Doctoral Dissertation). Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, 1949. 














CONTINUOUS SELECTION OF STUDENTS FOR THE 
PROFESSION AT ONE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Ralph E. Heiges 


Meu has been written about the 
selection of students to prepare for the 
teaching profession. The following is a 
summary of an effort to develop and put 
into effect a practical plan on a teachers- 
college campus. 

The State Teachers College at Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvania, operates under the 
Administrative Code of the Common- 
wealth and the regulations laid down by 
the Board of Presidents of the State 
Teachers Colleges. Within this frame- 
work certain latitude is permissible and 
can be exercised. It must be recognized 
that the college is a state institution and 
that the public is to be served. It is 
paramount in this recognition of its 
duty that the Commonwealth and its 

ublic schools want their money’s worth 
in the finished product—the teacher. 

The admission process at Indiana cov- 
ers fundamental requirements in gen- 
eral scholarship, character, health, intel- 
ligence, and personality. All applicants 
must rank in the upper half of their 
high-school classes or have a satisfactory 
score on a general scholastic-aptitude 
test. The family physician presents a 
report to the college, the high-school 
principal certifies the student’s record 
and his capabilities, and the applicant 
comes to the campus for a personal in- 
terview. All the papers covering the 
above are processed and submitted to 
the Committee on Admissions for its ap- 
proval. Favorable action by the Com- 
mittee on applications for the fall of 
1949 at Indiana produced a good group 
scholastically. Following are the per- 
centages of students actually admitted 
from the various quartiles in their high- 
school class: upper quartile, 54.5 per 
cent; second quartile, 26.4 per cent; 
third quartile, 13.1 per cent; fourth 
quartile, 6 per cent. Members of this 
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In many colleges throughout the nation 
we observe lip service to the concept of 
selective admission to teacher-education 
curricula. Everywhere we note a readi- 
ness to admit that the central problem to 
be solved in the professionalization of 
teaching is found in this challenge. But 
where do we find evidence of really 
courageous action? How many programs 
have gone beyond the “talking” stage? 
Mr. Heiges, Dean of Instruction, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
reports progress in one institution. 











class, as well as the classes admitted at 
Indiana each of the past few years, meas- 
ured well above the median of all fresh- 
men in all colleges of the nation, as de- 
termined by English, social studies, 
natural science, and psychological tests. 

Every college authority having re- 
sponsibility in the field of admissions 
faces the question of what to do with 
applicants with poor scholarship records, 
inadequate test results, who appear to 
have an interest in people and who have 
personalities giving promise of develop- 
ment. Probably Indiana, along with 
other colleges, errs on the side of leni- 
ency in the enforcement of its technical 
requirements for entrance. However, 
the selective process continues semester 
after semester and year after year. Those 
who cannot measure up ‘withdraw. The 
new student is made aware of any dis- 
covered deficiencies in health, in speech, 
and before the passing of many weeks, 
in the field of social adjustment. An 


* Cooperative English Test—Lower Level; Co- 
operative General Achievement Tests: (1) So- 
cial Studies, (2) Natural Science; American 
Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tions—College Edition; Cooperative Contem- 
porary Affairs Test. 
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advisory system is designed to assist stu- 
dents in these various areas. Each stu- 
dent has an adviser who teaches in the 
field of his specialty. One hour per 
week is reserved by the college adminis- 
tration for group meetings and individ- 
ual conferences of advisers and advisees. 
The emphasis of the adviser, because 
of limited time and the large number 
to be advised, is placed on the scholastic 
record of the student, but other facets 
in the development of teachers are 
stressed. 

A minimum of eight semester hours 
with a “C’’ average is expected for con- 
tinuation in college beyond the first 
semester. Then a minimum of 12 
semester hours is expected the second 
semester and each semester thereafter, or 
the student is placed on probation. He 
has one semester in which to clear his 
record by completing a program success- 
fully. If this is not accomplished, he 
withdraws. At the end of the freshmen 

ear a considerable number of students 
ave proved to themselves that they are 
not to be teachers or at least that they 
should not continue in candidacy for 
graduation at State Teachers College. 

Many people in and out of the public 
schools have suggested that scholarship 
alone is not the criterion for judging a 
prospective teacher. Experience has 
shown that scholastic success in the col- 
lege classroom does not always predict 
success in student teaching or on the 
job later. At Indiana, therefore, formal 
application must be made for admission 
to junior standing. This leads to a 
summarization of each applicant’s rec- 
ord at the end of his second year. In 
addition to collecting such obvious data 
as his scholastic record will reveal, the 
student is checked in the matter of Eng- 
lish, health, speech, and _ personality, 
with emphasis on his adjustment to col- 
lege life and his contacts with students. 
A series of tests in English, general cul- 
ture, and contemporary affairs must be 


taken by each applicant for junior stand- 
ing and a satisfactory score achieved on 


two of the three tests.* Such a score is 
considered as being at the 25th per- 
centile on the basis of national norms. 
Needless to say, the great majority are 
far above the minimum requirement. 

These data, along with a sample of 
personality ratings by faculty members 
designated by the student, are consid- 
ered by the Committee on Professional 
Standards which meets with the stu- 
dent’s adviser and the director of his 
curriculum. The student is then for- 
mally notified of the approval of his 
application or of the requirements to 
remove a deficiency. 

Students whose records are too low or 
whose attitudes and adjustments are 

uestionable are asked to consult with 
the Psycho-Educational Bureau for ad- 
vice. If the student is not considered 
hopeless, he is given one more semester, 
his fifth, in which to clear his record 
and achieve full junior standing. The 
Psycho-Educational Bureau assists those 
students who are withdrawing from 
teacher education in finding a new ob- 
jective. 

The achievement of junior standing 
is established by the college as a goal 
to be sought. The college assures the 
student of its readiness to endorse him 
at the time of graduation if he contin- 
ues on the same level of performance. 
This extensive procedure has eliminated 
a great number of failures in the senior 
year and in student teaching. It has had 
a salutary effect on progress early in the 
student’s college life and has proved to 
be an effective procedure. It is inter; 
esting to note that Indiana has suffered 
no decrease in enrollment with the rais- 
ing of standards in this screening process. 
The members of the student body are 
proud to receive the recognition they 
earn at the end of the sophomore year. 
They feel that they have arrived and 
that they are seriously involved in edu- 
cation for the teaching profession. 


* Cooperative English Test; Cooperative Gen- 
eral-Culture Test; Cooperative Contemporary- 
Affairs Test. 

















PRINCIPLES OF GROUP DYNAMICS 


Janie Gilreath Derieux 


Coins membership is re 
Racial, national, family, and early 
environmental groups are man’s heritage 
and so beyond his control. As these 
groups are, however, so fundamentally 
is the man who springs from them. Also 
influential in the formation of man’s 
personality, in the development of his 
style of living, and in the determination 
of his adjustments and accomplishments, 
are the groups that are to some extent 
at least of his own choice—social and 
professional groups. It appears that 
every man needs the security afforded 
by many group associations, even if at 
the same time he must accept the re- 
strictions, taboos, barriers, and limita- 
tions that go with associational life. It 
has been said that the group is the 
ground upon which a person stands." 

To in-service teachers membership in 
professional groups is more important 
than members of such groups sometimes 
realize. Their feelings of security or lack 
of security (which are the natural conse- 
uence of the degree of cooperative un- 
dertakings) affect their standing in pro- 
fessional groups and have profound in- 
fluence in the classrooms where they 
teach. Shakespeare said, “If our virtues 
go not of us, ’twere all alike as if we had 
them not.”? Look at the facial expres- 
sions and the general characteristics of a 
teacher who, perhaps unconscious of tak- 
ing any special role, cooperates whole- 
heartedly, joins in projects, and shares 
common tasks. Look at the face of the 
isolate. When a person joins in naturally 
and eagerly, true acceptance within the 
human groups comes about and a sense 
of security and well-being, quite con- 
ducive to good work, results. 


* Lewin, Kurt. Resolving Social Conflicts, p. 
82. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1948. 

* Shakespeare, William. Measure for Measure. 
Act 1, Scene 1, line 34. 
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After taking time out to raise her fam- 
ily following graduation from Furman 
University in 1915, Mrs, Derieux became 
a member of the 1950 master’s-degree 
class at the University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville. In her thesis, of which this 
article is an excerpt, she developed 13 
basic principles of group dynamics, two 
of which are amplified for Journal read- 
ers. She is now enjoying the application 
of these principles to her work as teacher 
of the language arts to groups of teachers 
through the Extension Division of the 
University of Virginia. 











During the last decade a concerted 
attack has been made upon the barriers 
that cause awkwardness and ineffective- 
ness in the group processes. Educators, 
as all others who work closely with the 
public, are victims of all the pitfalls and 
vicissitudes of poor interpersonal rela- 
tionships. Administrators, supervisors, 
directors of instruction, and classroom 
teachers within the public school sys- 
tems are rendered less effective in their 
work because of unnecessary misunder- 
standings, acceptance of unfounded 
rumors, petty and professional jealous- 
ies, group rationalization, needless strain 
and fatigue, and other misguided or 
hapless reactions. 

Among many investigators and ex- 

rimentors concerned with the foster- 
ing of better feelings and more efficient 
functioning of the members of groups 
are those associated in a relatively new 
field called group dynamics. Group dy- 
namics is a pseudo-science, or by some 
called a science,* that is concerned with 
action research into the laws and dy- 
namics of the behavior of human groups. 
By action research is meant that type of 
research that deals with the subject 
under study from observation of its 


8 Lewin, Kurt. Op. cit., p. xv. 
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actions. Action research in groups re- 
fers, specifically, to investigations of the 
behavior of groups of individuals as they 
function in the various roles that life 
requires of them. It stresses the im- 
portance of making decisions about the 
actions of human beings as well as about 
academic questions. It makes such de- 
cisions itself. 

Group dynamics is closely allied with 
a relatively new study called “socio- 
metry,” which is the measurement of the 
social interaction of people in groups. 
It is also interrelated with topology, a 
young branch of geometry, which has 
to do with the social space or life region 
of individuals and of groups of indi- 
viduals. Interpreted broadly, group dy- 
namics could with some justification be 
called applied psychology. It is, in fact, 
a product of the long development 
through the centuries of the study of 
mankind. 

The principles of group dynamics that 
have been selected as having implica- 
tions for in-service teachers can be 
grouped under nine headings. They are: 
group structure, social measurement, 
role-taking, leadership, participation, 
communication, change, belongingness, 
and esprit de corps. A study of these 
topics focuses attention upon the follow- 
ing principles: 

1. A group, in addition to being a 
collection of individuals, is an organic 
unity with a structure of its own, which 
has fundamental characteristics and 
trends regardless of occasional deviations. 

2. An individual and the group to 
which he belongs have similar char- 
acteristics and are mutually interde- 
pendent. 

3. Through social measurement the 
structure of a group of os as well 
as its opinions, attitudes, and inter- 
personal relation, may be determined 
and expressed in quantitative terms. 

4. By practice in a variety of roles 
better patterns of behavior are experi- 
enced and eventually integrated into the 
spontaneous roles taken in real-life situa- 
tions. 

5. Democratic leadership is an art and 
a skill that may be acquired. 


6. Democratic leadership arises from 
the group and is responsible to the 
group. 

7. Democratic leadership is open to 
any member of the group who has a 
contribution to make and skills to offer. 

8. In a democratic group every mem- 
ber has the potential power as well as 
the obligation to make a contribution to 
the work of the group. 

9. It is through total participation 
that the maturity of a group may be 
achieved. 

10. Communication is a vehicle that 
conveys concepts, not mere verbalisms, 
through a variety of media. 

11. The attitudes and behavior of 
individuals and of groups oi individuals 
may be changed by a slow, continuous 
process. 

12. It is knowing that one belongs | 
where one wants to belong that brings 
security, stimulation, and success. 

13. It is through the give-and-take of 
association with others that the zest for 
living and learning takes place. . 

There is not space in a short article 
for discussion of all of the principles 
or for many comments on the applica- 
tion of the principles in professional 
groups, such as conferences, workshops, 
and small study groups, or in groups 
doing research work, or in the class- 
room. Only the final two principles 
stated above will be discussed in some 
detail. 

It is knowing that one belongs where 
one wants to belong that brings se- 
curity, stimulation, and success. It is a 
sense of belonging to a group to which 
one attaches some significance, whether 
a family group, a small group of friends, 
or a large organization that gives a foun- 
dation of security to a person’s life, his 
thoughts, and his actions. Being left 
out of such groups, not belonging, not 
counting, not being one of, being: an 
outsider, arouse feelings that bring in- 
security and any number of frustrations. 
Nor is it necessarily from oversensitivity, 
from unwarranted jealousy, from being 
spoiled and wanting everything that 
such insecurity is caused. To want to 
belong is a fundamental drive in man’s 
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personality. “One man is no man.” * 
Man runs in groups. Man must belong. 

Group dynamics measures man’s struc- 
ture and the structure of a group and 
attempts to put man in the right group. 
Group dynamics shows how a certain 
type of structure, in both man and 
group, can be created and maintained. 
Group dynamics points out the skills 
needed by man to maintain his status 
within the groups of which he is a mem- 
ber. Group dynamics encourages wide- 
spread participation. Group dynamics 
teaches the art and skills of leadership. 
In measuring the ability to do these 
things and to show these things, group 
dynamics has profound implications for 
teachers in service in our American 
schools, colleges, and universities. The 
dynamic world of today needs dynamic 
citizens. The development of citizens 
of such calibre is the privilege and re- 
sponsibility, in part at least, of our 
schools. To achieve this goal the schools 
are finding the principles of group dy- 
namics a powerful aid. 

Social factors determine “what space 
of free movement an individual has and 
how far he can see ahead with some 
clarity into the future . . . and the direc- 
tion and productivity of his planning.” ° 
When a teacher does not belong, as 
when a child does not, many problems 
arise that are of importance to educators. 
There are the problems in connection 
with all minority groups. A member 
of a minority group is likely to have 
any or all of the frustrations of not be- 
longing. He may consider himself an 
outsider. He may become aggressive in 
his behavior. He may begin to hate the 
majority, or some one person who, in his 
mind, represents the majority. He may 
become a victim of self-hatred. The 
pressures and barriers may become un- 
bearable. He may even become a sui- 
cide. 

In place of resentment, as Dr. Lewin 
pointed out, some understanding of the 


*Odum, Howard W. American Masters of So- 
cial Science, p. 152. Henry Holt & Company, 
New York, 1927. 

* Lewin, Kurt. Op. cit., p. 82. 


sociological bases and principles of 
group life will help members of 
minority groups to see that the main 
criterion of belongingness is interde- 
pendence of fate. Other implications of 
the principle for teachers in service deal 
with the “life space” and the “free 
movements” of the individuals within 
groups. By giving a person more free- 
dom in his life space, called in the 
vernacular “elbow room,” by reducing 
the number of taboos and restrictions 
imposed upon the individual by the 
group, and by lessening tensions of all 
sorts, the individual is less likely to leave 
the group. He is more likely to remain 
within the group and reap the benefits 
and security that membership offers. 

A little more freedom for teachers in 
service might add to the much-needed 
supply of available personnel in the pro- 
fession, as well as to result in better 
services. Freedom, as used here, is not 
intended to imply any encouragement of 
communistic tendencies in thought or 
action. It is not meant to grant any 
license in moral rectitude. What is in- 
tended is that teachers will be happier 
and more efficient if, in the words of 
the investigators in group dynamics, 
they are granted more “social space” 
and a more extended “life region.” 
Freedom is intended to refer to intel- 
lectual locomotion. Teachers need a 
wider margin of freedom, for instance, 
in the verbal exercise of ideas with 
which they are struggling, but which 
have not as yet reached any hypothesis 
that satisfies them. Fear of being mis- 
understood in the statement of a yet 
immature idea and of never being able 
to live down an unwise speculation 
cramps the expression of original think- 
ing and planning in school systems, as 
in other fields of endeavor. 

For teachers in the classroom, this 
principle applies to the ability to 
measure the needs of children scien- 
tifically, rather than by guesswork or 
observation alone. It applies in the 
teacher’s ability to group wisely and so 
place any isolated or maladjusted pupils 
in a more favorable situation. It applies 
to teachers in the selection of their own 
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associates and fellow workers. It applies 
to supervisors, principals, and all ad- 
ministrative officers if they want the 
teachers in their systems to feel secure, 
to be stimulated, and to experience suc- 
cess. 

It is through the give-and-take of as- 
sociation with others that the zest for 
living and learning takes place. It is by 
rubbing elbows with the crowd, by the 
give-and-take of associational living that 
the spark of life is kindled. There is 
no need for a group, whether educa- 
tional, professional, or any other to be 
dull, drab, and ineffective. The princi- 
ples of group dynamics show a member 
of a group how to become articulate in 
order to communicate his ideas and 
needs to others. They help him to 
evaluate group actions and leadership 
and to speak out when things are not 
going satisfactorily. They show him how 
to rise up and be a leader himself when 
his abilities and talents meet the needs 
of the moment. They enable him to 
take hold of problems and with the 
members of a like-minded group to make 
a better school, a finer community, and 
a more satisfactory world. 

This principle of esprit de corps chal- 
lenges all school personnel. Ben S. 
Morris, English social scientist, says that 
“in spite of the status accorded to — 
cation) in words, there is indeed little 
enthusiasm for it, either among children 
or adults. What is learned in school is 
rapidly forgotten—in many cases this 
is perhaps just as well—and no enduring 
attitude to life remains as a substitute 
for forgotten knowledge. Everywhere 
there is a feeling that ‘education’ is an 
‘alien culture’ imposed from above, 
which has little, if any, relation to the 
needs of the people and the problems 
of life.” * 

The principles of group dynamics 
offer much of spirit and inculcate the 
ability to be spontaneous. If children 
hate to go to school, the application of 
these principles aids in the creation of 
more vital teaching-learning situations. 
If the respect for teachers and the 


* Morris, Ben S. “Education and Human Re- 
Sociometry 3:44-45; 1947. 
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evaluation of their worth to the com- 
munity have not kept pace with the 
more-and-more elegant words about the 
importance of education, the principles 
of group dynamics suggest a reason why. 
Are teachers spontaneous? All of the 
principles of group dynamics imply that 
teachers can be both dynamic and spon- 
taneous. 

Esprit de corps is just another way 
of saying spontaneity. There are many 
ways of teaching by which spontaneity 
can be attain In foreign-language 
classes, for instance, words and phrases 
about eating and working can be taught 
while students are engaged in those oc- 
cupations. In this way they take on 
meaning and are learned spontaneously. 
It was one of the advantages of the old 
apprentice system of education that a 
child learned while he worked. Learn- 
ing had the quality and savour of life 
and spirit. The trend in education is 
doubtless towards something akin to 
the apprentice system. Many facets of 
educational training could take place at 
the elbows of masters-in-trade, while at 
the same time being under school super- 
vision and carrying school credit. Some 
such arrangement would, meet the chal- 
lenge of the principle of esprit de corps. 
“When a teacher is willing to allow 
students to bring their study to focus 
on the contemporary scene, social action 
may result in any high-school class.” * 

Zeal and spirit in the classroom affect 
the learning of the three R’s to ad- 
vantage. In the matter of handwriting, 
for instance, research has shown that 
handwriting improves if the children 
are given interesting and meaningful 
subject-matter to copy, rather than a 
dull sentence to be written and rewrit- 
ten endlessly. In reading, a wide variety 
of books are read even on the low 
elementary levels. Choral reading gives 
freshness and vitality to the readin 
program. All manner of projects an 


* Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, National Education Association. 
Towards Better Teaching, pp. 223-224. Na- 
tional Education Association of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., 1949. 
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units of work stimulate interest in read- 
ing and in other fundamental skills with 
much better results than were obtained 
from dull and repetitious drill. 

The principle of esprit de corps com- 
bats dullness and boredom in the class- 
room. The doll has become the symbol 
of a lack of spontaneity. As the doll 
can be treated kindly or cruelly without 
giving back any response whatsoever, so 
some people in their lack of spontaneity 
afford no response in their inter nal 
relations. It is on this point of lack of 
spontaneity that the principle has impli- 


cations for teachers in service in our 
American schools. American children 
are not to be dolls, giving no response 
to group thought and action. They are 
to participate; they are to be leaders to 
the full measure of their abilities. They 
are to be dynamic. In any groups, 
whether family groups, small groups of 
friends, or professional groups in which 
they find themselves, they are to be 
dynamic participants. This may be the 
heritage of all American children if 
teachers learn to apply the principles of 
group dynamics. 








COMMITTEE STUDIES ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 
STANDARDS 


The Committee on Professional Standards of the Department of Elementary-School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, held its first meeting on January 19 and 20, 1951, at the NEA Headquarters. 
Various problems relating to improving the status of the elementary-school principalship were 
discussed. The Committee classified its work for the future into three major areas: 

1. Defining the elements contributing to the improvement of the status of the elementary- 
school principalship, and the preparation of a statement of basic goals for professional attain- 
ment. 

2. Developing a pattern for action on the part of local and state associations of elementary- 
school principals for the discussion of pertinent problems relating to improving the status of 
the elementary-school principalship. 

3. Utilizing professional-organization channels for the improvement of the elementary-school 
principalship. Efforts will be directed toward the development of strong local and state asso- 
ciations of elementary-school principals, and the improvement of services of the National De- 

artment. 

. Members of the Committee are: Blanche L. Schmidt, Grammar-School Principal, Dos Palos, 
California, member of the Executive Committee, Department of Elementary-School Principals; 
Mark C. Schinnerer, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; Willard S. Elsbree, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; J. Cayce Morrison, Coordinator 
of Research and Special Studies, The University of the State of New York, The State Education 
Department, Albany, New York; Clara Ella Chapman, Elementary-School Principal, Milton, 
West Virginia; Helen A. Bertermann, Elementary-School Principal, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. 
P. G. Jackson, Teacher, Amelia, Virginia; Paul H. Van Ness, Elementary-School Principal, 
Newark, New Jersey, chairman. 

Ex-Officio members of the Committee are: Thomas E. Pierce, President, Department of 
Elementary-School Principals; Robert W. Eaves, Executive Secretary, Department of Elementary- 
School Principals. 

Advisers to the Committee are: Frank W. Hubbard, Director, Research Division; Worth 
McClure, Executive Secretary, American Association of School Administrators; Eva G. Pinkston, 
Secretary Emeritus, Department of Elementary-School Principals; Ralph McDonald, Executive 
Secretary, National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, all of the 
National Education Association; Edgar Fuller, Executive Secretary, National Council of Chief 
State School Officers; Don S. Patterson, Assistant Director for Elementary Schools, United 
States Office of Education.—Robert W. Eaves, NEA Department of Elementary-School Principals, 
Washington, D. C. . 








A COLLEGE PROGRAM TO PREPARE BEGINNING 
TEACHERS AS ACTIVITY SPONSORS 


William S. Sterner 


= the 20th Century, pupil 
activities have been recognized increas- 
ingly as an essential part of the program 
of American secondary schools. The suc- 
cess of these activities, however, is de- 

ndent to a large extent upon the ef- 
ectiveness of the faculty sponsors. A 
study was undertaken to formulate a 
program for the preparation of begin- 
ning teachers to sponsor pupil activities.’ 
An attempt was made to ascertain the 
activities assigned to beginning teachers 
in New Jersey, to determine the prepara- 
tion of these teachers for activity assign- 
ments, and to discover what opportuni- 
ties colleges provided for training these 
activity sponsors. This article summar- 
izes the major findings and implications 
of the investigation. 

Beginning teachers were defined as 
teachers who did not have more than 
two years of teaching experience. Pro- 
viding information for this study were 
$23 beginning teachers who were repre- 
sentative of those employed in the 
public secondary schools of New Jersey 
during the spring of 1949. These teach- 
ers worked in 166 schools in which 
enrollments ranged from 97 to 2,042 
pupils. The median enrollment was 
656. Also responding to questionnaires 
and interviews were 232 principals of 
New Jersey high schools and officials of 
22 colleges and universities located in 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The term pupil activities was used 
here to include programs and events, 
carrying no academic credit, sponsored 





* Sterner, William S. “Preparation of Sponsors 
of Pupil Activities in Secondary Schools: A Pro- 
gram Based on Experience of Beginning Teach- 
ets in New Jersey Public High Schools.” Un- 
published doctor's dissertation. Rutgers Uni- 
_ versity, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1950. 242 p. 
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Who should sponsor high-school extra- 
curricular activilies? How should they be 
prepared, at the preservice level, for this 
important educational responsibility? Dr. 
Sterner, Assistant Professor, School of 
Education, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, has undertaken a study of 
conditions relative to this problem in 
the high schools of New Jersey, and in 
this article presents a challenging pro- 
posal for a teacher-education program. 











and organized by students’ organizations 
or by the educational institution, de- 
signed to entertain, instruct, and/or pro- 
vide exercise of interest and abilities. 
They might be scheduled during or 
after the school day. 

Despite the apparent need to prepare 
teachers for activity sponsorship, investi- 
gators report that teacher-education in- 
stitutions seem to have made little 
attempt to provide systematic prepara- 
tion for sponsorship. Mr. Briggs? con- 
ducted the only study found to be 
devoted entirely to the preparation of 
teachers for activity sponsorship. His 
investigation was limited to teacher edu- 
cation in state teachers colleges. 
Furthermore, he made no attempt to 
obtain from employed teachers them- 
selves any information concerning their 
experiences while sponsoring activities. 
The study herein reported is based, to 
a major degree, on data secured from 
teachers who were graduated from many 
types of coll and universities and 
who were employed in public secondary 
schools at the time of the survey. 





* Briggs, Eugene S. The Preparation of Sec- 
ondary Teachers in Teachers Colleges for Guid- 
ing and Directing Extra-Class Activities. Mid- 
land Printing Company, Jefferson City, Missouri, 


1935. 116 p. 
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Activity Assignments of Beginning 
Teachers 


More than 96 per cent of the begin- 
ning teachers surveyed had responsibili- 
ties for pupil activities during their first 
or second year of teaching. It follows, 
therefore, that practically every begin- 
ning teacher employed in a New Jersey 
public secondary school may expect to 
sponsor at least one activity. 

The mean number of activities super- 
vised was slightly less than three. ir- 
teen years earlier Mr. Smith * obtained 
a similar finding. At least one-half of 
these teachers were assigned home rooms 
apparently without regard to other 
teaching and activity assignments. More 
than one-third of them advised clubs. 
The activity assignments of many begin- 
ning teachers seem to be concentrated 
roughly into one of these three types: 
physical, English, or music activities. 
About one-third of the male inning 
teachers (46 of 146) coached football 
and boys’ basketball. Many of these 
coaches also coached baseball. In gen- 
eral each coach was responsible for 
more than two physical activities. About 
one-half of these coaches sponsored 
home-room, civic, social, or club groups. 
Seldom did they direct English activities. 
None of them sponsored music activi- 
ties. 

More than one-tenth of the male be- 
ginning teachers (17 of 146) sponsored 
minor physical activities, such as tennis, 
golf, and soccer, or had responsibilities 
for administrative phases of the athletic 
program. They sponsored no publica- 
tions or music activities. They were in 
charge of an average of one physical 
activity and one civic, social, or club 
group each. Slightly more than one-half 
of this group had charge of home rooms. 

About one-fifth of the female begin- 
ning teachers (34 of 177) were responsi- 
ble to a major degree for girls’ physical 
activities, girls’ sports, or intramural pro- 
grams. They directed at least two of the 





*Smith, W. Scott. “The Placement of In- 
experienced Teachers in New J High 
Schools in Relation to Their Academic Prep- 
aration,” p. 94. Unpublished doctor's disserta- 


tion. New York University, New York, 1945. 


following activities: basketball, cheer- 
leading, hockey, modern dance, softball, 
archery, and tennis. In general they 
sponsored more than four times as many 
physical activities as did all beginning 
teachers. Only occasional sponsorship of 
English or music activities was reported. 
About one-fifth of these teachers had 
responsibility for home rooms. About 
one-half of them sponsored civic or 
social activities. It is evident from these 
data that these women tended to con- 
centrate their efforts in this one area of 
pupil activities. 

More than one-tenth of the female 
beginning teachers (21 of 177) acted 
as sponsors of at least one girls’ physical 
activity. No one of this group advised 
publications or music activities, and only 
a few had responsibilities for assemblies 
or dramatics. About one-half of them 
sponsored home rooms; about one-half 
sponsored civic or social activities. 

More than one-tenth of the men (19 
of 146) and about one-fourth of the 
women (43 of 177) sponsored school 
publications, coached plays, directed 
several assemblies, coached debating, or 
supervised other activities closely related 
to the field of English. Even though 
they sponsored an average of only 1.4 
English activities, this was more than 
three times the mean of all beginning 
teachers. Two-thirds of these teachers 
sponsored home rooms. About one-half 
of them were sponsors of civic, sociai, 
or club activities. 

Fewer than one-tenth of the men (12 
of 146) and fewer than one-twentieth of 
the women (6 of 177) directed music 
activities. These were in charge of two 
or three music activities, about ten times 
the average of all beginning teachers. 
Together they supervised about four- 
fifths of the music activities reported by 
all beginning teachers. No one listed 
any responsibility for publications or 
dramatics. A few reported helping with 
assemblies, or civic or social activities. 

Forty-six men and 67 women (each 
about one-third of their sex group) 
directed only activities classified as civic, 
social, clubs, or miscellaneous. How- 
ever, it should be noted that these 
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teachers were not the only ones to super- 
vise these types of activities. Six men 
and six women did not sponsor any 
activity. 


Preparation for Activity 
Sponsorship 


ag ean pe statements in this section 
are based primarily on replies by begin- 
ning teachers concerning their own par- 
ticipation in activities in high school 
and in college, their certification for 
classroom teaching, and experiences 
while practice teaching. Principals sup- 
plied information about the present 
teaching assignments of these beginning 
teachers. 

Beginning coaches of football and 
boys’ basketball indicated that each par- 
ticipated in high school and again in 
college in three physical activities, al- 
most twice the average number reported 
by other teachers. Apparently all but 
two of the 40 football coaches played 
that sport in high school or college. 
All but one of the 26 basketball coaches 
had some playing experience. Evidently 

rticipation in the sport was a common 
actor in their preparation for coaching. 
Opportunity to take part in these activi- 
ties was more general than the offering 
of courses in coaching. 

These coaches were certified in social 
studies and in science more often than 
in physical education. Seventeen of the 
20 male teachers who reported certifica- 
tion in physical education coached foot- 
ball or boys’ basketball. About one-half 
of all the men certified in science, 
mathematics, and social studies were 
coaches of football and/or boys’ basket- 
ball. On the basis of reported practice 
it seems (a) that almost all men major- 
ing in physical education should be pre- 
pared to coach football and/or basket- 
ball and (b) that men who major in 
other subject fields and participate in 
these sports in college should receive 
formal instruction in coaching these 
sports. 

These coaches taught classes in social 
studies more frequently than in physical 
education. Almost as often they in- 


structed groups in mathematics and 
science. They did not generally regard 
college courses as helpful in their coach- 
ing duties. 

Only one of the 17 men who spon- 
sored minor physical activities reported 
certification in physical education. One 
taught physical education. These men 
instructed classes in a variety of other 
subject fields. Except for their assign- 
ments to sponsor tennis, golf, soccer, 
and athletic associations, these men did 
not differ greatly from other male be- 
ginning teachers in their college courses 
or in their participation in activities. 
These teachers reported participation in 
both high school and college, in one or 
two physical activities, slightly above the 
average of other teachers. 

The female sponsors of two or more 

hysical activities reported participation 
in about twice as many physical activi- 
ties while students in high school as 
the average of all beginning teachers. 
As college students, these women re- 
ported even greater participation in 
physical activities than in high school. 
They averaged 4.6 physical activities in 
college, or three times the mean for all 
beginning teachers. Compared with the 
other teachers, they listed fewer music 
activities and clubs, but they reported 
many more community activities. Both 
in high school and college, these women 
participated in physical activities to a 
much greater extent than did other 
teachers. Participation in activities was 
not their sole method of preparing for 
sponsorship. 

Twenty-eight of these 34 women were 
certified in physical education; 30 taught 
at least one class in physical education. 
Only seven instructed in another field. 
These teachers thought their college 
courses were more beneficial than did 
other beginning teachers. It seems prob- 
able that the understanding of their 
duties as sponsors and their higher ap- 
praisal of college courses are results of 
their preparation in the field of physical 
education and of their extensive partici- 
pation in related activities. When ac- 
tivity assignments are closely related to 
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teachers’ preparation and participation, 
beginning teachers seemed to assume 
their sponsorship duties with greater 
understanding and confidence. 

Each female sponsor of only one 

hysical activity reported participation 
in more high-school a activities 
than the average of all beginning teach- 
ers. In college the women in this group 
said they took part in about twice as 
many physical activities as the average 
of other teachers. They averaged 3.1 
physical activities in college contrasted 
with a mean of 1.8 such activities in 
high school. This evidence of increased 
interest in physical activities may ex- 
plain, in part, why these women were 
appointed sponsors of physical activities. 
In general they were certified in English 
or social studies more often than in 
physical education. Their teaching as- 
signments did not differ greatly from 
the pattern reported for all beginning 
teachers. 

Sponsors of English activities reported 
high-school participation in English ac- 
tivities only slightly in excess of the 
average of all beginning teachers. They 
tended to take part in fewer physical 
activities when compared with other 
teachers. Women in this group partici- 
pated in music activities more fre- 
quently than did the men. However, 
these teachers indicated some interest in 
English activities when they were stu- 
dents in high school. As a group these 
women indicated that in college they 
took part in English activities about 
twice as often as reported by other be- 
ginning teachers. Only 11 of the 19 men 
in this group reported any college par- 
ticipation in English activities. These 
men and women did not show a marked 
interest in English activities while they 
were students in college. 

About two-thirds of the sponsors of 
English activities were certified in Eng- 
lish; one-half in social studies. Only 13 
of these 62 sponsors taught at least one 
class in English; 15 taught social studies; 
ten, mathematics. Evidently sponsors of 
English activities recognized some weak- 
nesses in their preparation for sponsor- 
ship because they expressed desires for 


college courses in high-school journal- 
ism, assemblies, or school clubs. 

Sponsors of music activities, as a 
group, indicated they had participated 
in an average of two activities in high 
school. This was about three times the 
average for all beginning teachers. In 
college they took part in an average of 
2.5 music activities, or about five times 
the general average. A rather large num- 
ber of hobbies or skills was reported by 
women sponsors of music activities. 
From these data it would appear that 
there was a very close relationship be- 
tween participation in music activities 
and later sponsorship of similar activi- 
ties. 

About five-sixths of the teachers spon- 
soring music activities reported certifica- 
tion in music; about the same number 
taught music classes. Three music 
teachers who were not classified as 
sponsors of music activities also con- 
ducted glee clubs or led orchestras. By 
definition these teachers’ activities were 
not regarded, in this study, as pupil 
activities because participating pupils 
received high-school graduation credit. 
Mr. Jones * found musical organizations 
were tending toward a definite cur- 
ricular status in the secondary schools 
he surveyed. It would seem that almost 
all of the teachers certified in music 
sponsored music activities. 

Beginning teachers whose eam 
was limited to home-room, civic, social, 
club, or miscellaneous activities reported 
participation in high-school activities 
similar to the average for all teachers. 
They listed somewhat fewer physical 
activities and slightly more school clubs 
when compared with the whole group. 
They indicated participation in college 
activities similar to those of all begin- 
ning teachers. Fewer than the average 
number of physical activities were re- 
ported by both men and women in these 

ups. These women, on the other 
hand, listed slightly more than the aver- 


* Jones, Galen. Extra-Curricular Activities in 
Relation to the Curriculum, p. 87. Teachers 
College Contribution to Education, No. 667. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, 1935. 
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age number of civic, social, club, and 
miscellaneous activities. In general, be- 
ginning teachers in this group did not 
seem to differ markedly from other 
sponsors in their participation in high- 
school or college activities. 

Many of the activities sponsored by 
the teachers in the last-named grou 
were closely related to their subject fiel 
of certification. Commercial teachers 
frequently supervised typing or com- 
mercial clubs, or served as treasurers of 
school accounts. Home-economics teach- 
ers directed fashion shows, prepared re- 
freshments, or sponsored cooking or 
homemaking clubs. Science teachers ad- 
vised departmental clubs. 

There gee to be a relationship 
between the types of activities _— 
sored by beginning teachers and their 
reported participation in activities when 
they were students in high school and 
in a Athletic coaches usually 
played the sport they later directed. 
Sponsors of music activities had taken 
part in similar groups when they were 
students. Most sponsors of English ac- 
tivities indicated experience with pub- 
lications and dramatics. Only three of 
the 323 beginning teachers indicated 
they had not participated in high-school 
activities; more than 99 per cent re- 
ported such experience. 

Participation in physical activities 
was not generally associated with par- 
ticipation in English activities or with 

ticipation in music activities. Mr. 
ayes ® found a similar tendency when 
studying the participation of high- 
school students. As beginning teachers 
progressed from high school to college, 
to practice teaching, and then to their 
first professional employment, they 
tended to specialize more in one of these 
types of activities: physical, English, or 
music, However, about one-third of the 
beginning teachers tended to limit their 
participation and later their sponsorship 


* Hayes, Wayland J. Some Factors Influencing 
Participation in Volun School Group Ac- 
tivities, p. 75. (A case study of one high school). 
Teachers College Contribution to ucation, 


No. 419. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 1930. 


to activities classified as civic, social, 
club, or miscellaneous. 

Teachers trained in special fields 

hysical education, music, art, commer- 
cial subjects, home economics, or indus- 
trial arts) very often supervised activities 
closely related to their fields of certifi- 
cation. 

Teachers certified in academic fields 
(English, social studies, languages, 
mathematics, or science) sponsored ac- 
tivities not necessarily related to their 
certification. About one-half of the men 
certified in science, mathematics, or so- 
cial studies were coaches of football and/ 
or basketball. Fewer than one-third of 
these coaches were certified in physical 
education. Practically all had experi- 
ence as participants in the sport they 
coached. Teachers certified in English 
or social studies were not necessarily the 
ones who sponsored publications, dra- 
matics, or forensics. one teach- 
ers certified in academic fields sponsored 
activities which were unrelated to their 
subject specialization or their teaching 
assignment. 

Fewer than two-thirds of the begin- 
ning teachers said they helped sponsor 
activities while practice teaching. The 
others, more than one-third of the 
group, did not recall any such experi- 
ences. 


Certain College Programs 


In order to supplement the informa- 
tion secured about the beginning teach- 
ers studied, a survey was made of the 
programs which certain colleges and uni- 
versities provided for the professional 
tee of activity sponsors. Twenty- 

ve institutions were selected for study 
because each awarded five or more de- 
grees to graduates who were employed 
as beginning teachers in public sec- 
ondary schools of New Jersey. Nine of 
these institutions are state teachers col- 
leges, seven are universities, and nine 
are other colleges. Officials of 22 of 
these 25 institutions responded. 

Eleven of these 22 institutions offered 
courses in pupil activities for seniors 
and/or graduate students. Nine of the 
11 institutions awarded graduate de- 
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grees in education. Either two or three 
semester hours of credit were granted 
for successful completion of the course 
which was described in about one-half 
of the instances by the phrase “extra- 
curricular activities.” These courses 
were generally not required of any par- 
ticular student group. Catalogs listed 
few if any prerequisites that could not 
be met by a senior or graduate student. 
In 1935 Mr. Briggs*® found that 22 of 
100 state teachers colleges had courses 
in extra-class activities. 

Seven of the 22 colleges included in 
this study apparently made no provision 
for practice teachers to supervise pupil 
activities. Another seven of these in- 
stitutions “encouraged” practice teachers 
to observe and assist their supervising 
teachers in order to gain experience 
with youth in pupil activities. The 
other eight appeared to require practice 
teachers to help sponsor pupil activities. 
One college requested a record of all 
time spent with assemblies, home rooms, 
and other extra-curricular activities. Not 
all of the colleges surveyed utilized the 
practice-teaching period to prepare spon- 
sors. Mr. Flowers’ discovered that very 
little emphasis was placed by state teach- 
ers colleges on activities other than class- 
room teaching during the practice-teach- 
ing period. 

All 22 institutions reported dramatic 
activities. Fifteen colleges offered at 
least one course in dramatics. — 
tunity in public speaking appeared to 
be available in regular college courses 
more frequently than in activities. Three 
colleges did not seem to offer either type 
of speech experience. Each institution 
listed at least one publication; one-half 
of the colleges offered journalism 
courses. Two listed extensive offerings. 
All but one college reported courses in 
music; about one-half listed enough 
courses for a major in this field 
(30 semester hours of credit). Seventeen 


* Briggs, Eugene S. Op. cit., p. 50. 

* Flowers, John G. Content of Student-Teach- 
ing Courses Designed for the vase of 
Secondary Teachers in State Teachers Colleges 
p. 70. Teachers College Contribution to Educa- 
tion, No. 538. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1932. 


listed music activities. All 22 colleges 
provided opportunities for students to 
rt in physical activities; about 
one-half listed enough courses for a 
major in physical education. 

or the most part college supervision 
of extra-class experience was meager. 
Some physical-education majors were re- 
quired to participate in sports, coach 
teams, or go camping. Pennsylvania 
state teachers colleges required each stu- 
dent to participate in at least one ac- 
tivity for one semester in each of the 
four years of training. A number of 
colleges encouraged prospective teachers 
to participate in college activities. Also 
students were encouraged to act as lead- 
ers of off-campus youth groups; one col- 
lege offered a “club-leadership” course. 
Most colleges regarded hobbies as by- 
products of a college education; one set 
up a definite program to develop them. 

On the basis of these data it seems 
reasonable to recommend that every col- 
lege which prepares majors in English 
for high-school teaching should offer at 
least one basic course in play production 
and one in school journalism in addi- 
tion to those available in public speak- 
ing. Mr. Siedle* found that only a 
few English majors took courses in 
journalism as part of their preparation 
for high-school teaching. If prospective 
teachers of English have formal training 
in either dramatics or journalism they 
will, no doubt, be better qualified to 
sponsor these activities in high school. 

Prospective teachers of music seemed 
to have had limited opportunities to 
conduct and to manage music groups. 
The colleges surveyed in this study did 
not generally offer systematic training of 
this kind. 

There appeared to be ample oppor- 
tunity to participate in a number of 
physical activities in college. Prospec- 
tive teachers of physical education fre- 
quently had experience in coaching as 
well as playing various sports. Male 


*Siedle, Theodore A. “Curriculum Patterns 
in the Preparation of High-School Teachers,” 
p. 87. Unpublished doctor’s dissertation. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
1938. 
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teachers of academic subjects were often 
assigned coaching duties primarily on 
the basis of their participation in the 
sport. More than one-half of these col- 
leges offered opportunities for men to 
ae in baseball, basketball, foot- 

ll, swimming, tennis, and track. A 
smaller proportion of institutions pro- 
vided opportunities for participation in 
other sports. Formal instruction in 
coaching might have made these men 
better coaches. 

In the coll where female sponsors 
of physical activities received their prep- 
aration, it was possible for prospective 
teachers to receive training for sponsor- 
ship through formal courses and through 
participation in athletics. One college 
operated a day camp with the help of 
women majoring in physical education. 
Others required certain women to assist 
with college or off-campus activities. 

Frequently activities were assigned to 
a beginning teacher on the basis of that 
teacher’s reported participation in col- 
lege activities, but his participation ap- 
parently was not closely supervised by 
college authorities. 


Implications 


The. following implications seem to 
em from the findings of this study: 

1. Teacher-education institutions 
should provide appropriate preparation 
for sponsorship of activities because 
more than 96 per cent of the beginning 
teachers have such responsibilities. Re- 
gardless of their other assignments large 
numbers of these teachers sponsor home 
rooms or clubs. 

2. College instructors of special sub- 
jects, such as physical education, music, 
art, commercial subjects, home eco- 
nomics, and industrial arts should pro- 
vide systematic training for sponsorship 
of related pupil activities. For example, 
students majoring in music might profit 
from greater opportunity than is now 
provided in courses and activities to con- 
duct and to manage music groups. 

8. College authorities should carefully 
supervise the participation of prospec- 
tive teachers in college activities es 
cially because of the preparatory vlan 


of such activities. Some prospective 
teachers should specialize in ical, 
English, or music activities. All should 


participate in civic, social, club, or de- 
tmental activities. 

4. Specific instruction in sponsori 
home rooms and clubs might well be 
provided in methods courses. 

5. The place and function of pupil 
activities in a 20thCentury secondary 
school should be developed in a course 
in secondary education. 

6. Practice teaching offers unusual op- 
portunities for each prospective teacher 
to observe master teachers who sponsor 
activities, to practice methods and prin- 
ciples previously learned about super- 
vising activities, and to become familiar 
with the varied parts of the school pro- 
gram. 

7. Courses in public speaking, school 
journalism, and dramatics should be of- 
ered in coll preparing teachers of 
English or social studies. 

8. Prospective teachers of all fields 
should be encouraged to develop hob- 
bies that will make them more interest- 
ing as individuals and more likely to be 
employed as beginning teachers. 

9. An elective course in pupil activi- 
ties should be available to graduate stu- 
dents or seniors. 

10. Other investigations are needed in 
order to plan further the preparation 
of teachers for activity sponsorship. Job 
analyses are needed for different kinds 
of activity sponsors. These studies 
should involve other teachers with more 
experience and those employed in other 
states. Such studies should probe more 
deeply into the duties and problems of 
activity sponsors. 


A Proposed College Program 


This college program for the prepara- 
tion of activity sponsors is proposed with 
the New Jersey situation in mind. It is 
assumed that the hypothetical institu- 
tion, herein called the college, has in 
its teacher-education unit an under- 
graduate enrollment of at least 600 male 
and female students all of whom are 
ing for secondary-school teaching. 


nls p 


proposal follows, to some extent, 
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the Rutledge-Briscoe guiding principles 
for the administration of student activi- 
ties in teachers colleges.® 

Each student in the college is re 
a faculty adviser who assists the student, 
during his freshman year, to plan a four- 
year program of courses and activities. 
Courses are selected to meet the require- 
ments of the baccalaureate degree and 
state certification, and to satisfy the stu- 
dent’s special interests. Activities are 
chosen to parallel the student’s major 
subject and to comply with the require- 
ment of the college for participation in 
at least one campus activity each year. 
The choice of specific activities is left 
chiefly to each student. 


Preparation Through 
Activity Participation 


College activities are classified in three 
groups. Participation in one or more 
activities in Group I is required of stu- 
dents majoring in physical education, 
English, or music according to the plan 
eg cooperatively by student and 
aculty adviser. Participation in at 
least one activity in II is re- 
quired of each student if he has not 
otherwise complied with the college reg- 
ulation of one activity each year. Par- 
ticipation in activities listed in Group 
III is wholly voluntary on the part of 
each student. 

Certain other college rules regulate 
the participation of many prospective 
teachers. Scholastic eligibility rules 
must be met if the student wishes to 
enter intercollegiate athletic competi- 
tion. All candidates for playing on in- 
tercollegiate teams must be examined 
and approved by the college physician. 
Intramural athletic competition is open 
to all full-time college students who are 
not excused from physical education for 
reasons of health. Competition deter- 
mines, to some extent, the students who 
take part in the annual college play, and 
who are elected to editorial and busi- 


* Rutledge, Samuel A., and Briscoe, A. O. 
“Guiding Principles for the Administration of 


Extra-Curricular Activities in the Teachers Col- 
" Educational Administration and Super- 
vision 19:129-140; February, 1933. 


ness boards of publications, but other 
similar activities are available for all 
students. 

When each student joins an activity 
group for the first time, he is expected 
to see that his faculty adviser is notified 
by the activity sponsor. At the close 
of each semester the activity sponsor ap- 
praises each stude.’s contribution to 
the activity group, leadership ability, 
and hobbies or skills. 

Group I. Each student who is major- 
ing in physical education must partici- 
ag in physical activities as approved 

y his adviser. Students who are spe- 
cializing in other teaching fields may 
participate in physical activities open to 
men or women respectively. These ac- 
tivities are available to both men and 
women unless otherwise designated: 
aquatics, archery, badminton, baseball 
(men), basketball, cheerleading, folk 
dancing, football (men), golf, gymnas- 
tics, hockey (women), modern dance 
(women), ping pong, soccer, social danc- 
ing, softball, tennis, track and field 
(men), volleyball, and wrestling (men). 

Students majoring in English are re- 
quired to take part in dramatic, journal- 
istic, and/or forensic activities available 
at the college. Other students majorin 
in social studies, languages, and relat 
academic fields frequently participate in 
these activities which are open to both 
men and women. 

Several dramatic clubs produce one- 
act plays periodically for the college as- 
semblies and/or for evening perform- 
ances. Under close supervision students 
practice stagecraft, acting, make-up, cos- 
tuming, and manage the business details 
of these productions. The annual col- 
lege play is a three-act dramatic pro- 
duction presented each spring. A cam- 
pus-wide competition precedes the as- 
signment of duties for this affair. 

The college newspaper and yearbook 
provide opportunity for students to edit 
stories, read proof, compose a news- 
paper, manage business details, and per- 
form other journalistic duties. A press 
club helps the college public-relations 
office provide campus stories for nearby 
daily newspapers and the wire services. 
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For students who wish to develop 
their forensic ability there are college 
debating teams, a series of forums, and 
college programs on the nearby radio 
station. 

Each student majoring in music must 

ticipate in, manage, and direct both 
instrumental and vocal music groups. 
Other students find these activities help 
them develop hobbies, interests, and 
skills. These activities are open to both 
men and women: a cappella choir, choral 
society, dance band, glee clubs, marching 
band, smaller vocal groups, string trio, 
and symphony orchestra. 

Group II. Each student is required to 
participate actively in at least one of 
these activities if he has not taken part 
in an activity in Group I during the 
current college year. 

Each full-time student becomes a 
member of a class organization upon 
matriculation in college, but he must 
engage actively in class affairs to fulfill 
the participation requirement. He may 
also become a member of other civic 
and social groups upon application or 
election. Active participation in the 
varied activities F pe. groups gives 
each student frequent opportunities to 
serve as a committee member, committee 
chairman, or perhaps as an officer of one 
of these groups: class organization, com- 
muters’ association, dormitory council, 
Key Society, Red Cross, service groups, 
and student council. 

Depending on the special interests of 
groups of students, the number and kind 
of clubs may change from year to year. 
New departmental or hobby clubs may 
be chartered by the student council 
upon application of 20 students and a 
faculty member who is willing to serve 
as sponsor. In order to equate the 
loads of faculty members the college 
president or other appropriate officer 
may occasionally relieve an individual 
instructor of a specific assignment. The 
treasurers’ club handles the accounts for 


all college activities; this club is spon- 
sored by the college treasurer. 

Group III. Certain activities in col- 
lege do not seem to be related closely 


to the pupil activities sponsored by be- 
ginning teachers in high school. Except 
or the scholastic requirement that stu- 
dents must meet in order to pledge a 
fraternity or sorority, the participation 
of prospective teachers is entirely volun- 
tary in these activities: Christian Asso- 
ciation, fraternities, honorary societies, 
Jewish Students Association, Newman 
Club, and sororities. 


Preparation Through 
Formal Courses 


In the college each student is required 
to take these courses in education as 
part of his total program: (a) methods 
of teaching in the secondary school, (b) 
methods of teaching in a specific subject 
field, (c) principles of secondary educa- 
tion, and (d) practice teaching. In addi- 
tion, each student must choose one-half 
of his program in subject-matter courses 
in order to develop background for his 
major and minor teaching fields. A\l- 
though each one of the courses men- 
tioned above does not exist solely to 
prepare activity sponsors, each course 
helps the student prepare for activity 
sponsorship. 

One of the units of the course in 
methods of teaching in the secondary 
school is devoted entirely to the home 
room. In principles of secondary edu- 
cation, the place and function of pupil 
activities in the secondary school is clari- 
fied. Specialized courses in theory and 
coaching techniques are required of 
students preparing to teach physical 
education; other men who are playing 
on intercollegiate teams may elect these 
courses. Public speaking is required of 
each student in the college. Prospective 
teachers of English must elect, in addi- 
tion, an introductory course in either 
play production or school journalism. 
In addition to formal course work, each 
student majoring in music must dem- 
onstrate his ability tc conduct the col- 
lege orchestra and the college glee club 
at a public concert. On the under- 
graduate level it does not seem neces- 
sary to offer a general course in pupil 
activities. 














THE FUNCTION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
IN THE SELECTION OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


Homer L. Johnson 


C URRENTLY we hear many dis- 
cussions of the functional values of edu- 
cation for life adjustment. In the light 
of these innovations we may well ask 
what high schools are doing, or should 
be doing, to help capable young people 
make wise vocational choices and to 
encourage those best fitted for the teach- 
ing profession to choose and prepare for 
it. While the qualities of a teacher are 
not determined by the method of this 
choice, it is agreed that the profession 
will be improved through a carefully 
considered process by which persons 
choose to teach. “Dropping into” teach- 
ing, taking up teaching as a substitute 
goal when other goals are thwarted, and 
using teaching as a “stepping stone” are 
not reliable methods of getting good 
teachers. Even in the elementary and 
junior-high schools it is not too early 
to “keep an eye open” for suitable 
teacher material. Certainly the high 
school can play a very important role 
in the discovery, encouragement, and 
preparation of prospective candidates 
for the teaching profession. 

People who have completed high 
school, prepared to become teachers, and 
are now engaged in teaching should be 
in a position to evaluate the influence 
of their own early environment and also 
evaluate current high-school offerings 
from the standpoint of what was done 
and what should have been done to 
encourage and prepare students for this 
very important work. During the 1950 
summer session, a questionnaire was sub- 
mitted to the students in a college-train- 
ing course asking them what the high 
school did do for them to prepare them 
better for the teaching profession, par- 
ticularly with respect to selection, 
encouragement, choice of courses, extra- 
class activities, and examples set by 
teachers and administrators, and also 
what the high school could and should 
have done along these same lines. Only 
responses from students with teaching 
experience are reported here. Eighty- 
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Since teacher-education trainees usually 
come directly from high-school graduating 
classes, the role of high-school teachers 
and administrators in influencing voca- 
tional choices is all-important. What are 
these professional workers doing to chan- 
nel *he proper type of young man and 
yout woman into preparation for teach- 
ing? Mr. Johnson, Assistant Professor of 
Education at State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas, reports the results of 
his inquiry into the evaluation of 87 
teachers as they review their high-school 
experience and evaluate its influence 
upon their vocational choice. 











seven responding students had teaching 
experience, ranging from one to 29 
years, with an average of nine years. 
This gave a wide background of ex- 
perience from which these 87 persons 
could speak with some degree of mature 
judgment. They had been in the field 
long enough to see the values and the 
shortcomings of their own high-school 
training. 

Many of this experimental group 
pointed out how teachers and adminis- 
trators discouraged the consideration of 
entering the teaching profession, empha- 
sizing low salaries, lack of freedom, and 
public criticism of teachers. Twelve re- 
ported no constructive encouragement, 
but many others listed the following: 
(1) visits by college representatives who 
spoke to the senior class; (2) vocational 
guidance; (3) talks by occupational lead- 
ers; (4) senior participation in grade 
rooms, assisting the teacher, and thus 
testing their interest in work with chil- 
dren. 

The courses that were most often 
listed as being especially valuable were: 
(1) normal training courses, (2) gym 
courses, in which games were learned, 
(3) public speaking, (4) courses in plan- 
ning the future, and (5) English. 

Extra-class activities appear to have 
had considerable value, with the follow- 
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ing contributions listed as outgrowths 
of participation: (1) gave the student a 
chance to build and fit himself for so- 
ciety; (2) promoted cooperation with 
other teachers; G) built ideals valuable 
to teachers; (4) facilitated getting along 
with other students—developed sociabil- 
ity, a necessary quality for teachers; (5) 
gave valuable religious guidance; (6) 
gave self-confidence, needed by any 
teacher; (7) led to vocational choices, 
¢.g., participation in music activities, 
and led to interest in becoming a teacher 
of music; (8) provided opportunity to 
excel in something, to accept responsi- 
bility, and to develop leadership; (9) 
provided opportunity for self-evalua- 
tion; (10) generated a feeling of “school 
spirit.” 

It seems evident that examples set by 
good teachers were accountable for many 
of the decisions to enter teaching. Good 
teachers are constant agencies for teacher 
recruitment. Whether they like it or 
not, teachers are going to be imitated. 
This focuses attention upon the great 
responsibility of every teacher; it also 
points to the satisfaction a teacher de- 
rives from the knowledge of having con- 
tributed to the successful vocational 
choices made by his students. 

Comments by the 87 respondin 
students relative to their high-schoo 
teachers and administrators were as fol- 
lows: (1) teachers were ideals, especially 
in a small community; (2) they provided 
motivation and stimulation through 
wise leadership; (3) they were friendly, 
in and out of class; (4) they promoted 
honesty and fairness in the classroom; 
(5) they gave extra help if and when 
needed; (6) they presented upstanding, 
wholesome pictures of professional per- 
sons; (7) they were good a in 
poise, dress, and self-discipline; (8) they 
were patient in dealing with students; 

) they knew the subject-matter; (10) 
} «i treated each student according to 
his 


ability and encouraged each one 


to work up to his capacity; (11) they 
enjoyed their work; (12) they brought 
the community and schools closer to- 
gether. 

These items may well point out to 


present high-school teachers some of the 

ualities and characteristics that have 
avorable influences on _ prospective 
teachers. 

Suggestions concerning high-school 
courses which are most helpful in the 
preparation of teachers were many and 
varied. Even though normal training is 
disappearing from high schools, it is 
interesting to note that 25 students sug- 
gested that the high school offer a pre- 
college course in teacher training, and 
ten suggested a course in psychology. 
Thirteen listed English as a helpful 
course and suggested more stress on pen- 
raanship, spelling, phonetics, and com- 
munications. Other courses suggested 
as having possibilities of high value for 
prospective teachers, in order of fre- 
quency, were: social studies, science, 
music, personality development, mathe- 
matics, guidance, public speaking, and 
business. 

The following comments as to what 
the high school could and should do to 
help and encourage prospective teach- 
ers may well be considered a summary 
of the points already covered. 

1. The teaching profession should not 
be a “dumping ground” for individuals 
who are failures in other work. 

2. The teaching profession should be 
selective and not a “take all.” 

8. The high school should have a 
“future-teacher” organization. 

4. High schools should point out 
that while no religion as such can be 
taught in public schools, it does have 
a definite place in the life and work of 
the teacher. 

5. High-school teachers should be 
vitally interested in the profession and 
make the profession more interesting. 
Teachers should be happy and satisfied 
in their work—and act that way. 

6. More teachers should encourage 
students to consider teaching as a life 
profession. 

7. Aptitude tests should be given to 
high-school seniors, and the results 
should be thoughtfully interpreted to 
each student. 

8. The high school should make a 
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special effort to encourage students of 
outstanding character, Png and 
ability to enter the teaching profession. 
9. More information should be given 
high-school students on the teacher's 
ition as a leader in the community. 
10. The high school should provide 


for more participation in community 
projects, thus enabling the student to 
sample some of the activities expected 
of a teacher. 

11. There should be state financial as- 
sistance, on a loan basis, available to 
students of high teacher aptitude. 








PROFESSIONAL SALARIES OF TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


With costs of living advancing continuously and with conflicting theories of price and wage 
control being widely considered, it is extremely difficult to establish and maintain a clear view 
of the problem of professional salaries. The National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, at its meeting in Atlantic City in February, 1951, studied the problem 
intensively. The Commission recognized that “. . . during the years 1939-49 the increase in 
teachers’ incomes averaged 103.5 per cent whereas the incomes of all employed persons increased 
during that period on an average of 126.1 per cent” according to a statement issued by the 
Research Division of the National Education Association in November, 1950. 

The action of the Commission in 1946, at which time it advocated a basic figure of $2400 
to $6000 for adequately prepared teachers, did much to stabilize the thinking not only of mem- 
bers of the profession but also of boards of education, civic groups, and citizens generally. At 
that time the cost-of-living index as computed by the United States Department of Labor was 
133.3. 

The Commission has pointed to the need for periodic review “to correlate the salary base 
with that in the professions and occupations with which teaching is in major competition and 
with the cost of living. Taking into consideration both the present cost-of-living index of ap- 
proximately 180 (March, 1951) and the improvement in the base incomes of other competing 
occupations, the 1946 proposals of $2400 to $6000 must be amended to a salary of $3200 for the 
beginning four-year college graduate with full preparation and an ultimate salary goal of $8000 
for the outstanding teacher with long years of successful service to the community and with 
appropriate advanced educational preparation.” These latter goals represent no more than an 
adjustment in terms of changed conditions since 1946; they rest on the same basic premises which 
sustain the 1946 proposals of $2400 to $6000. 

The Commission further stated that “. . . the remarkable upsurge in national income in 
recent years is more than sufficient to underwrite salary adjustments fully reflecting the increase 
in the cost of living during the years 1939-51 without raising the percentage of national income 
going to education.” 

The Commission recognized that since “. . . salaries of administrators and supervisors gen- 
erally have been held to an even lower rate of increase than those of teachers it is imperative 
that immediate and substantial increases in salary be made for members of this group.” 

The Commission further expressed its fear that the rapid increase in pupil enrollment, 
particularly in the elementary schools of the nation, would further confuse the issue and went 
on record to the effect that “. . . to protect pupils and to assure favorable learning conditions, 
increased revenue rather than larger pupil-teacher ratios should be used as a means of providing 
the basis for adjusted salaries."—Ray C. Maul, Research Associate, National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, Washington, D. C. 








EDUCATION: A PERSONAL MATTER 


Robert F. Topp 


| akin to an exchange 
of confidences between mutually es- 
teemed friends, education is a personal 
matter. Between every teacher and each 
pupil whose activities he guides there 
exists a relationship that without exag- 
geration can be characterized as an inti- 
mate meeting of personalities. Long be- 
fore the on of a school term pupils 
come to know their teacher perhaps 
more thoroughly than he is known by 
any fellow adult; they have observed 
him under circumstances where he has 
had the opportunity to give way to less- 
desirable tendencies that ordinarily are 
not permitted expression among adult 
acquaintances, and they have observed 
him when he displayed finer qualities of 
personality usually unnoticed by his 
older friends. In a similar manner the 
teacher has come to know each pupil 
whom he has taught, with the effect that 
the teacher has witnessed manifestations 
of behavior not apparent to the child's 
parents themselves. Even teachers who 
are unaware of the vital significance of 
this relationship are aware of its exist- 
ence; and most school children are deep- 
ly concerned about the success of the 
personal association between their teach- 
ers and themselves. 

This fundamental person-to-person in- 
teraction conceivably can be of greater 
influence in its effect on the lives of 
pupils than many of the more measur- 
able goals of education. Unfortunately, 
some teachers forget its value and tend 
to become businesslike and efficient. In 
doing so, they fail in the attainment of 
v important social-personal goals 
which make the teaching act so vital a 
process. Admittedly, it is not entirely 
the fault of teachers when they forget 
that they are responsible for construc- 
tive personal relationships in their class- 
rooms. Over a period of years which 
often are excessively trying to the teacher 
he instructs an unending parade of 
young people; too many must be edu- 
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Much has been accomplished in our ef- 
forts to identify and carefully describe 
the desired qualifications for every teacher 
at every grade level. In our search for 
objective measures of competency we may 
easily overlook one of the most potent 
factors in the entire teaching process. Mr. 
Topp, former Assistant Director of Teach- 
er Education, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, now on the 
staff of Arizona State College, Flagstaff, 
goes deftly but directly to the very heart 
of the problem. His thoughtful presen- 
tation is a challenge to a moment of 
self-evaluation on the part of every 
teacher and administrator. 











cated at one time; numerous pressing 
routine demands growing out of his 
position call for his attention. As a 
result, the teacher may find himself in- 
volved with class schedules, lesson plans, 
achievement tests, textbooks, faculty 
meetings, and attendance reports, until 
these distractions compel him to neglect 
what may be the more important respon- 
sibility. The presence of these obstacles, 
however, only makes it more imperative 
that the crucial teacher-pupil relation- 
ship be kept foremost in the minds of 
teachers. 

Teachers have many unique oppor- 
tunities for acquiring a thorough under- 
standing of each pupil. For example, 
official records supply the teacher with 
information about the pupils that often 
is detailed and personal. Here the 
teacher has access to such facts about the 
pupil as whether or not his parents are 
divorced, his intelligence quotient, if he 
has been retarded in school or ad- 
vanced, his father’s occupation, his physi- 
cal condition, and numerous additional 
bits of significant information. Young 
people usually are sensitive about these 
facts and do not discuss them freely with 
most people. Consequently, the teacher 
must be counted on to maintain the 
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ethics which concern this confidential in- 
formation. 

Similarly, anecdotal comments that are 
written by teachers on the cumulative 
records of pupils and read by other 
teachers supply a valuable source of in- 
formation, providing they are written 
and interpreted with discretion. There 
is much to be said about the disadvan- 
tages of such running comments if they 
are poorly devised. It is believed, for 
instance, and with some justification, 
that the remarks may prejudice later 
teachers adversely. Yet, if teachers view 
such comments in their proper perspec- 
tive as just one person’s opinion, each 
remark should be of value in providing 
significant information about the stu- 
dent that will enable new teachers to 
understand him better. 

Much of the knowledge a teacher ob- 
tains about his pupils is not in the form 
of written statements or evaluations, but 
is gathered from statements made by 
other faculty members in conference or 
in informal conversation. Interviews 
with parents likewise provide the teacher 
with significant personal data on his 
pupils. Perhaps most important of all 
sources of information are the observa- 
tional opportunities provided by the 
pupils themselves as they associate with 
each other in and about the school. It 
is interesting to observe that pupils will 
associate with each other almost as freely 
in the halls of a school or in the room 
prior to class when the teacher is nearby 
as when they are not in his presence. 
Such situations act as a fruitful source 
of information about each child. Un- 
fortunately, there are tremendous dif- 
ferences among teachers in their ability 
to interpret and understand the com- 
ments of other adults, or to appraise the 
actions of the pupils themselves. Given 
the same information and equal — 
tunity to observe children some teachers 
will come to know well each child, while 
others will continue to remain aloof 
from their pupils. 

It is a disturbing fact that people 
whose occupations are directed toward 
serving their fellow men quite often 
treat inconsiderately those they are as- 


signed to help. This usually happens 
as a result of circumstances brought 
about by a sort of “mass-production” 
process when large numbers of individ- 
uals must be given attention, or when 
the person whose services are in demand 
has been working too long, is suffering 
from boredom, or does not appreciate 
the full significance of his position. This 
seems occasionally to have been the case 
in respect to medical attention given 
military personnel during the last war, 
but it also has been noted in other oc- 
cupations and under different condi- 
tions. For example, some social workers, 
policemen, librarians, public clerical 
workers, and even a few employees in 
private enterprise, have been thought- 
less of the people they served. Needless 
to say, this shortcoming also has been 
observed in some teachers. 

It is apparent that all public officials, 
doctors, or teachers are not inconsider- 
ate of those they are supposed to assist. 
It might be said that not many display 
this trait; yet, considering the impor- 
tance of that phase of their duties, even 
a few are too many. The undesirable 
treatment referred to is most often 
expressed in a variety of psychological 
or social ways which may be as devas- 
tating to the individual concerned as 
physical mistreatment might be to him. 
Thus, the military physician may ridi- 
cule the soldier’s complaint; the social 
worker may efficiently fill in forms for 
a needy person but react unsympatheti- 
cally to the applicant's story of misfor- 
tune; the librarian may be coldly abrupt 
in responding to requests for help in lo- 
cating books; the policeman may, with 
sadistic pleasure, “call down” the motor- 
ist who fails to observe the sign pro- 
hibiting a left turn; the store clerk may 
grudgingly retie a poorly wrapped pur- 
chase; and the teacher may fail in nu- 
merous respects to exhibit the under- 
standing of pupil personality that char- 
acterizes good teaching. Anyone who 
has been on the receiving end of this 
type of association can appreciate the 
unwholesome effects concomitant to it. 

As indicative of this faulty attitude 
on the part of teachers, we need not look 
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for such flagrant cruelties of older days 
as punishing the gum chewer by com- 
peling him to sand | before the class with 
the gum on his nose; as retaining a 
pupil for subject-matter failure year af- 
ter year until he is a hulking adult 
among children; or as using the classical 
punishment of putting a child in a cor- 
ner with a dunce cap on his head. Such 

actices, let us hope, are gone forever. 

ost evidences of a neglectful attitude 


toward essential teacher-pupil inter- 
action are more subtle than that. 
A teacher's failure to res fully the 


nalities of his pupils is not always 
immediately observable, even by the 
teacher himself. The failure is made 
evident through such seemingly insigni- 
ficant acts as ignoring the contribution 
of a pupil during class discussion be- 
cause it is not in line with the thought 
trend, or rebuffing the speaker for his 
noncontributory statement. Through 
literally hundreds of such reactions, a 
teacher may interfere with the rapport 
that should characterize the relationship 
between his pupils and himself. 
Teachers have been known to make 
reference to the superior work of a 
brother or sister who preceded the pres- 
ent pupil, or to make other subtle threats 
against the security or peace of mind 
of their children. Some have shown a 
disposition to select scapegoats among 
their pupils and to turn their wrath on 
them for minor infractions of rules 
which, if occurring in other pupils, 
would hardly provoke a frown. A few 
teachers lack social sensitivity to the ex- 
tent that they use ridicule for failure or 
misbehavior, or use sarcasm in a cruel 
fashion as a means of enforcing dis- 
cipline. Suffice to say, such treatment 
not only is likely to injure the individ- 
ual who is the recipient; it is also prone 
to destroy the relationship that might 
be expected to exist between the teacher 
and the more favored members of the 
class. Each is never certain that he will 


not be the next to feel the teacher's sar- 
casm or ridicule. 
Introspection and observation make it 


apparent that young people seek per- 
sonality strength in terms of assurance 


and guidance in personal matters from 
their teachers. The insecurity most 
children feel as they mature and are 
forced to come to grips with ever-widen- 
ing realities causes them to look for as- 
sistance from older ple, but few 
adults are capable of aiding them. The 
teacher is in a position where much help 
may be given young people. Children 
of all ages almost automatically idealize 
the teachers who instruct them. They 
want to respect and to like their teach- 
ers, and to feel that their teachers re- 
spect and like them. When their teach- 
ers fail to exhibit human qualities de- 
scribed by such terms as impartiality, 
considerateness, leadership, helpfulness, 
and respect for personality, the children 
involved are affected adversely. 

It is impossible to assign specific 
causes for the failure of some teachers 
to maintain desirable personal relations 
with their pupils. In spite of this, there 
appear to be some conditions which 
accompany the development of this 
shortcoming in teachers. Inadequate 
pay and overwork will have a tendency 
to cause some individuals to lack toler- 
ance, and perhaps to be more incon- 
siderate of their pupils than would be 
the case if they were better paid and not 
overburdened. Frequently, however, 
such difficulties are the rationalization 
of the weakness rather than a funda- 
mental cause. Not all teachers subject 
to these difficulties react by neglecting 
the more intangible aspects of their 
teaching duties. Hence, it seems that 
deeper causes, or at least a great accumu- 
lation of minor causes, must account for 
the oversight. 

One of these basic factors appears to 
be the presence of emotional difficulty. 
The chances are good that the unhappy 
or worried teacher will take personal 
affront at the actions of his pupils and 
lack the patience and consideration nec- 

for wholesome interaction with 
children. Such teachers are prone to 
hold a grudge and to exact punishment 
disproportionate to the misdeed, in ef- 
fect transferring their own problems to 
their pupils. 

On the other hand, many a brusque, 
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extroverted, self-assured teacher is in- 
sensitive or socially unintelligent to the 
extent that he does not understand the 
effect of his actions on individual chil- 
dren, many of whom are perhaps exces- 
sively sensitive themselves. He may jolt 
children at every turn by his cutting re- 
marks or thoughtless actions, Being 
tough-minded himself, he expects all 
others to be of similar nature, and those 
who are not are despised. He prides 
himself on making everyone toe the 
mark and for the fact that “no child 
ever talks back to him.” He is the clas- 
sical “bull in the china shop” and is 
equally damaging in the classroom. 

In addition to the neurotically in- 
clined teacher, and the socially unintel- 
ligent, it appears that almost any teacher 
may have an “off day” when he fails in 
maintaining a constructive relationship 
with his pupils. In this case the teacher 
is not consistently thoughtless of the re- 
lationship, but rather, fails on occasion 
to maintain desirable personal contact 
with them. In some instances the teach- 
er may be suffering from such irritations 
as physical illness, financial difficulties, 
or worry over serious personal — 
or he may simply be misjudging his 
pupils and thereby failing to under- 
stand their reactions thoroughly. Per- 
haps with the passing of years, a few 
teachers simply forget the importance 
of their guidance functions. 

Whatever the cause, administrators 
and teachers should seek prevention or 
remedy for any inclination to neglect 
the person-to-person relationship _ be- 
tween teachers and pupils. To that end 
it is useful to state in as specific a man- 
ner as possible some of the elements 
that should be taken into account when 
appraising the accomplishments of the 
educational process. With that purpose 
in mind, the following items are pre- 
sented: 

1. Although teaching sometimes seems 
to be a process of mass production, it 
can never actually be treated as such 
because impressionable young people 
are the participants. 

2. Every teacher should realize that 
his words, actions, and attitudes are of 


great influence on the personalities of 
his pupils. 

3. No teacher can afford to let himself 
give expression to emotional troubles of 
his own when the possibility is consid- 
erable that he will hinder the whole- 
some development of his pupils. 

4. Children are not impersonal in 
their attitude toward their teachers but 
tend to idealize, respect, and emulate 
their teachers; the teacher’s actions 
should similarly be human, somewhat 
affectionate, and indicative of respect for 
the personality rights of each pupil. 

5. Most teachers know more about 
each of their pupil’s personal affairs 
than a medical practitioner knows about 
his patients. Consequently, the teacher 
has the obligation to maintain in a pro- 
fessional and ethical manner the con- 
fidential information he possesses, just 
as a physician guards the personal in- 
formation of his patients. 

6. In the case of many more pupils 
than one might surmise, the teacher is 
the primary supply of moral concepts 
and personal ideals of the pupil. As a 
result, the manner in which a teacher 
conducts himself within the school or 
wherever students may observe him is 
significant. 

7. Reprimand and punishment when 
called for should be given with due con- 
sideration to all aspects of the situation. 
Appropriateness of the punishment and 
its influence in changing the behavior 
of the student should be considered. The 
personality of the individual pupil in- 
volved should be taken into considera- 
tion and corrective action selected ac- 
cordingly. ‘The type of correction should 
entail no insult to personality, and 
never should the thought be permitted 
to continue in the mind of the pupil 
that the mistake is not forgotten and 
forgiven. 

Teachers should not forget that indi- 
vidual differences among their pupils 
are immeasurably great. Not all chil- 


dren can be handled in the same way, 
even though the group is small, if ade- 
quate attention is to be given to inter- 
personal relationships. Consequently, 
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each teacher will find it n to take 
into consideration all of the informa- 
tion he can gather about each pupil, 
and, supplementing this with his own 
understanding of the child, treat each 
individual with the unique considera- 
tion more often allotted adults. Teach- 
ing in its truest sense does not end with 


scholastic preparation of the child; nor 
does it end when social or personal mat- 
ters arising out of school activities are 
given attention by school people. Edu- 
cation must meet all of the problems 
faced by the child, whether such prob- 
lems are related to the school or any 
other phase of his life. 





NEXT STEPS IN CERTIFICATION 


Reciprocity. To secure the professional services of teachers in whatever state they reside 
and to support the principle of reciprocity between the states, it is urged that immediate steps be 
taken: 

1. To adopt a common terminology for certificates 

2. To adopt minimum requirements of four years of approved preparation for certification 
to facilitate reciprocity among the states 

3. To endorse the principle of national accreditation of colleges and universities for the 
professional preparation of teachers and encourage consideration of standards developed co- 
operatively by such organizations as the AACTE and the NCSDTEC for accrediting institutions 
preparing teachers 

4. To seek authorization for each state education agency to develop and put in force a 
plan for approval of institutions preparing teachers including designation of the types of 
preparation and certification of graduates of these programs, and to cooperate with similar 
agencies in their development and application of common standards 

5. To provide salary schedules which grant reasonable credit for prior service 

6. To permit the teacher to retain the earned benefits of retirement in each state of prior 
service. 

Certification of Administrators. It is recommended that the certification of the adminis- 
trator or supervisor be based upon demonstrated competence in classroom teaching and the 
minimum of a master’s degree with specialized professional training in administration or super- 
vision. 


Temporary Teaching Permits. It is recommended that all state certification officers agree 


upon an appropriate terminology for the teaching authorization issued to persons who are not 
able to meet certification requirements.—Policy statement approved by the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards at Atlantic City, New Jersey, February, 1951. 














TRAINING PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS BY THE 
DEVELOPMENTAL PROCESS 


Floyd Jordan 


D.:: the combining of several col- 
lege courses constitute an adequate pro- 
gram of teacher preparation? Judgin 
from the number of departments an 
colleges of education that operate on this 
basis, the answer would appear to be 
an affirmative one. Judging from the 
testimony of teachers, however, the an- 
swer seems to be negative. Teachers as- 
sert that experience, or apprentice teach- 
ing, is by far the most helpful phase in 
their professional preparation. They 
claim that much of the work done in 
the informational area—introduction to 
education, psychology, methods, curricu- 
lum—is of limited value to them in 
dealing with the problems oi the chil- 
dren they teach. 

This leads to the assumption that 
work in the informational areas is not 
functionally related to the teaching 
process. In other words, the informa- 
tional learning does not “add up” to 
the needs of the prospective teachers. 
It is the purpose of this article to pro- 
pose an alternative procedure to this 
additive process. We shall refer to it as 
the developmental process for the train- 
ing of prospective teachers. 

In contrast to the additive method, 
the developmental process proposes to 
use as common denominator the only 
element common to any learning process 
—the learner himself. It is proposed 
that the prospective teacher commence 
his professional program with a study of 
children, adolescents, or youth. Such 
study subsumes the study of society as 
well, since it is impossible to under- 
stand the dynamics of individual human 
behavior apart from the cultural milieu. 
By this means, a basis is created for de- 
termining the purposes an educational 
program should seek to achieve. The 
learner’s understanding of child growth 
and development guides him in the se- 
lection of learning experiences, ma- 
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How seriously is the organization of 
our teacher-education programs handi- 
capped by the traditional method of at- 
tempting to divide it into separate 
courses? Does the student see the net 
result of our efforts as an integrated 
whole? Or does he emerge from his pre- 
service experiences with no more than 
credit in disparate courses? In this arti- 
cle Mr. Jordan describes a developmental 
process which seeks to cut directly across 
the boundaries of courses with unremit- 
ting attention focused upon the ultimate 
welfare of boys and girls in the elemen- 
tary and high schools, The author, who 
is Professor of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens, and Coordinator, 
Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service 
at Emory University, Emory University, 
Georgia, was assisted by John I. Goodlad, 
L. E. Metcalf, and Lynn Shufelt of the 
teaching staff of the AATES. 











terials, and methods that are appro- 
priate to his developing capacities. 
Finally, since he must determine the 
effectiveness of the total instructional 
process, he develops proficiency in the 
utilization of various evaluative pro- 
cedures. In the developmental process, 
then, the prospective teacher moves in 
the direction of increased insight into 
human development, increased effective- 
ness in the selection of teaching ma- 
terials and techniques, and increased 
proficiency in the process of evaluation. 

The manner in which the staff con- 
tributes to the instruction of the stu- 
dent illustrates the essential differences 
between the developmental and the tra- 
ditional program. Instead of staff mem- 
bers being assigned to teach isolated 
courses, they are available as resource 
persons who contribute to the growth 
and development of the prospective 
teacher whenever their specialties are 
needed. Early in his training, then, the 
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trainee works closely with a specialist 
in the field of human growth and devel- 
opment. Under this guidance, he ob- 
serves children in order to determine the 
factors—intellectual, social, physiologi- 
cal, emotional, economic—that cause 
children to behave as they do. It is 
essential that the faculty member in 
charge of this as of the program 
have considerable insight into problems 
of instruction and evaluation. 

When the trainee has observed and 
studied children until he feels and is 
judged ready to work with them, he is 
provided the opportunity to seek ways 
and means for aiding children in their 
educational development. This calls for 
the services of a resource n in the 
area of instructional materials and meth- 
ods. (It is emphasized that the trainee 
does not cease his observations and in- 
terpretations of human behavior, nor 
does he lose the assistance of the spe- 
cialist in this field.) The specialist in 
methods and materials must also be fa- 
miliar with the kinds of experiences the 
trainee has had in studying children, 
and must have a knowledge of methods 
of evaluation. This faculty member as- 
sists the trainee in selecting experiences 
that seem well suited to bring about the 
changes desired in children. Under the 
direct guidance of the specialist in in- 
struction and with the resources of the 
specialists in child growth and evalu- 
ation available, the trainee commences 
his practice teaching. 

As the prospective teacher proceeds 
with the process of instruction, the serv- 
ices of the specialist in evaluation be- 
come of increasing importance. This 
faculty member aids the trainee in de- 
vising evaluation instruments for meas- 
uring the attainment of objectives and 
for identifying concomitant outcomes, 
the effectiveness of the selection and or- 
ganization of materials, the success of 
teaching procedures, and the effects of 
the entire learning process. The evalu- 
ation specialist, to be able to give truly 
effective aid to the trainee, must be 
familiar with the child-study process, the 
objectives, the selection and organiza- 
tion of experiences and materials, and 


the development of teaching procedures. 

It should be noted that the specialists 
in the three areas described above func- 
tion throughout all stages of the pro- 

. Each has a significant role in 
the selection of purposes and learning 
experiences and in the evaluation of 
instruction. Trainees, because of the 
individuality of their needs and abili- 
ties, will progress at different rates. Thus 
some of them may be working intensive- 
ly with one specialist while others are 
chiefly pcos papain of the program 
calling for concentration with another 
specialist. There is little danger, how- 
ever, that one faculty member will be 
idle while another is overwhelmed with 
demands upon his time. 

Although the three resource persons 
just described—the specialists in child 
growth and development, materials and 
methods, and evaluation—constitute the 
chief members of the “team” charged 
with developing the “core” of the pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers, others 
are needed for specialized assistance. 
One of these, for example, is a special- 
ist in physical growth and development. 
He assists prospective teachers in iden- 
tifying and removing blocks to learning 
and in eliminating school situations 
which adversely affect physical growth. 
Another resource specialist is a psy- 
chologist trained in the learning pro- 
cesses of children and in the detection 
and treatment of the mentally sick. It 
is his responsibility to aid prospective 
teachers in gaining an understanding of 
the basic processes involved in learning 
and in identifying in children those 
emotional disturbances requiring clini- 
cal treatment. A third resource person 
is a social anthropologist thorou, ily 
familiar with the socialization of chil- 
dren in many cultures. This person as- 
sists the prospective teacher in analyzing 
the immediate community in order to 
comprehend the social factors helping 
to shape the behavior patterns of the 
children concerned. 

It is hoped that, as the program pro- 
gresses, faculty members of the colleges 
of arts and sciences would begin to pro- 
fessionalize the subject-matter that goes 
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into the education of teachers. Having 
such ns available to the trainee for 
consultative help would be a step in 
this direction. e logical member of 
the professional “team” to assume the 
responsibility for such coordination is 
the specialist in the field of methods and 
materials. Contrary to much that has 
been said, many members of liberal-arts 
faculties not only are willing but also 
are anxious to condition the subject- 
matter they teach toward specific pro- 
fessional goals. The chief difficulty has 
been that professional educators fre- 
quently have failed to clarify both the 
goals and the processes involved in mov- 
~—eo them. 

he developmental approach to the 
education of teachers is designed to give 
the prospective teacher confidence in his 
ability to work with children without 
doing them harm. This confidence is 


developed by providing expert assistance 
at the time when the trainee feels the 
need for guidance in his developmental 
tasks of directing the learning activities 
of children. After the prospective teach- 
er has completed his professional prep- 
aration to the satisfaction of the staff, 
he is ready to assume the responsibility 
for teaching. The staff, however, as- 
sumes the obligation of aiding and as- 
sisting him during his first years as a 
novice until he has reached the stage 
where he can be designated a profes- 
sional teacher. Not until we learn to 
humanize the program of teacher edu- 
cation by building it around the funda- 
mental needs of prospective teachers as 
they develop out of increased under- 
standing of the growth and development 
of children can we establish a real pro- 
fession of teaching. 








TEACHER—EDUCATION CONFERENCE IN GERMANY 


The highlight of the month of January in teacher education was a conference which took 
place at the Pedagogical Institute in Jugenheim, Hesse, at which directors of all of the teacher- 
education institutions in Western Germany were in attendance. The purpose of the meeting 
was to exchange ideas between the directors of the institutions and to make plans for the estab- 
lishment of an organization which will serve the teacher-education institutions in Western 
Germany much in the same way as the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
in the United States serves American colleges. The group is preparing a report for distribution 
which will show some comparisons between the curriculum, the faculty status, enrollment, 
selection policies, and examination practices between the various institutions for teacher educa- 
tion in Western Germany. The group has selected a representative committee which met on 


March $ in Jugenheim to make plans for a conference of more than 200 faculty members of 
pedagogical institutes in Western Germany. This conference is proposed for May 18 and 19 
and will also take place in Jugenheim. The group has requested help from the Jugenheim 
American Education Service Center and has appealed to the Teacher-Education Adviser directly 
for some funds to help in this, the first of what is hoped will be annual gatherings of teacher 
educators.—Eugene R. Fair, Office of the Land Commissioner for Hesse, Wiesbaden, Germany. 








CHANGING STATUS OF TEACHER-EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONS 


Rees H. Hughes 


QO,: of the interesting educational 
developments of the past century has 
been the rise and changing status of 
state-supported teacher-education insti- 
tutions in the United States. Of partic- 
ular significance in recent years have 
been the new trends in official names 
and the types of degrees, both under- 
= and graduate, now being of- 
ered. Information concerning these 
trends was obtained recently in a ques- 
tionnaire sent from the Pittsburg Kansas 
State Teachers College to 150 state-su 
ported teacher-education institutions in 
the nation, to which 141 replies were 
received. 

The survey indicated a changing sta- 
tus for these institutions, most of which 
were established as “normal schools” 
over a period of more than a century, 
beginning with the establishment of the 
first normal school, now the State Teach- 
ers College at Framingham, Massachu- 
setts, in 1839. The State Teachers Col- 
lege of Livingston, Alabama, was the 
second normal school established, bein 
organized in 1840. Two more norma 
schools began in 1849, the Teachers Col- 
lege of Connecticut at New Britain, and 
Michigan State Normal College. Be- 
ginning with these early four the fol- 
lowing decades brought forth more nor- 
mal schools as follows: 


Ae na aViichs's oon eh bs kane adsese. 1 
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1849 2 
1851-1860 8 
1861-1870 + oc 
1871-1880 15 
1881-1890 20 
1891-1900 22 
1901-1910 24 
1911-1920 . 10 
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These figures indicate a steady growth 
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President Hughes, of State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas, has long been 
a close student of teacher education and 
has contributed much to the thinking 
which has led to the evolutionary process 
he so clearly indicates in this article. The 
institution he serves was in the vanguard 
of the movement to offer a fifth year of 
teacher preparation in an institution de- 
voted chiefly to work in this field. 











of normal schools, beginning in the mid- 
dle of the 19th Century and continuing 
through the first three decades of the 
20th Century. Only two normal schools 
have been organized since 1930. 

The conversion from the title of nor- 
mal school to state teachers college be- 
gan in 1882. The first normal school 
to convert was the State Teachers Col- 
lege of Livingston, Alabama. Four 
schools started their careers as state 
teachers colleges, never having been nor- 
mal schools. These were the Stephen 
F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, 
Texas, 1923; Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Chadron, 1911; Delta State 
Teachers College, Cleveland, Mississippi, 
1925; and Ohio College of Education of 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
1907. 

After the change from a normal school 
to a teachers college by the State Teach- 
ers College of Livingston, there followed 
a series of similar changes by decades as 
follows: 
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The figures indicate that a peak in 
this name-changing activity was reached 
in the ten years from 1921 to 1930 with 
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a total of 69 institutions making the 
change from normal schools to teachers 
colleges during that time. 

In the past 20 years much impetus 
has been given to using the name “state” 
college. This trend has become so 
marked that in the last five years alone 
ten per cent of all the colleges reported 
in the survey have become state colleges. 

This present situation developed from 
an extremely conservative move in the 
first quarter of the 19th Century. The 
first teachers college to drop the term 
“teachers” or “education” in favor of 
state college was Bluefield State Col- 
lege, Bluefield, West Virginia, in 1895. 
It was not until 1923 that the second 
school to make such a move, Western 
State College of Colorado, at Gunnison, 
took similar action. The modern trend 
toward the name “state” college is clear- 
ly evident in the following figures: 
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Present-day official names of schools 
still show the results of early-day desig- 
nations. Two normal colleges have re- 
tained their original titles. Michigan 
State Normal College, organized in 
1879, remains a normal college. Illinois 
State Normal University has grown to a 
university but retains the term “normal” 
and is essentially a teachers college. 

A total of 103 institutions reports the 
use of the term “teachers college” or 
“college of education.” Of these, six 
are units of the New York State Uni- 
versity system, and are located variously 
in Oneonta, Brockport, Plattsburg, Os- 
wego, New Paltz, and Fredonia. Five 
others are designated “university” and 
are located respectively at Athens, Bowl- 
ing Green, Kent, and Oxford in Ohio, 
and at Carbondale in Illinois. 


Thirty-six institutions no longer use 
the terms “teachers” or “education.” 
Some use the state name or indicate the 
approximate area served by the name of 
the state and such terms as “central” or 
“southwestern.” 

As interesting as the new name trend 
in colleges of this type is the type of 
degree being offered and the modern 
trend toward offering an_ increased 
amount of graduate work. By far the 
most commonly conferred degree is that 
of the Bachelor of Science in Education. 
Degrees reported offered by the 141 re- 
sponding institutions are indicated in 
the following list: 
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B.S. in Health Education ........... 6 
B.S. in Industrial Arts Education ... 5 
B.S. in Home Economics ........... 4 
B.S. in Vocational Education ........ 2 


A few institutions also offer bachelor 
of science degrees in library science, in 
dental hygiene, in agriculture, in 
pharmacy, and in some 16 subjects of 
academic specialization. Several institu- 
tions, especially in New York and other 
eastern states, offer only one baccalaure- 
ate degree and one graduate degree. ‘Two 
offer an associate degree in education 
and also in arts, the associate degree 
indicating completion of two years of 
work. 

Authorization to confer graduate de- 
grees in teacher-training institutions be- 
gan in 1913. Since that date there has 
been a steady increase in the number of- 
fering graduate instruction. A time table 
of authorization for conferring master’s 
degrees shows the following. 
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At the present time the Master of Sci- 
ence in Education is the degree most 
commonly conferred, with the Master of 
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Arts in second place. The specific types 
of master’s degrees, together with the 
number of institutions conferring each 
of them, are shown in the following 
table: 


DE SED wincccbos « cvsielvevews $1 
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A few master’s degrees are being of- 


fered in music and business adminis- 
tration, and one responding institution 
offers the Ph.D. degree. Of teacher- 
education institutions giving no gradu- 
ate work, 62 are among those retainin 

the name “teacher” or “education” an 

16 are among those termed “state col- 
leges.” Several indicated in their re- 
ports that they are organizing master’s- 
degree courses. 
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TRAINING STUDENT TEACHERS FOR PARTICIPATION 


M. L. Story 


One emphasis today upon the 
democratic participation of teachers in 
administration has focused attention 
upon what seems to be a serious weak- 
ness in teacher-education programs. In 
too many instances, when administrators 
are asked about teacher participation, 
they report that teachers are neither 
qualified nor willing to share in policy 
lanning. Such disillusioning attitudes, 
ar from being rare, are also echoed by 
teachers, as exemplified in the following 
statement of a teacher-respondent to a 
recent study made by this writer: “Our 
superintendent and principals are 
especially trained to do their jobs. I 
have my hands full trying to do mine in 
the classroom.” Similarly, a responding 
superintendent gave the following an- 
swer when asked if teacher participation 
is essential to a democratic type of 
school administration: “The implica- 
tions are that democracy means partici- 


' pation in highly skilled fields by those 


who are even completely lacking in gen- 
eral education, to say nothing of pro- 
fessional training so essential to success- 
ful management.” 

These statements, made without 
malice and based honestly upon practi- 
cal experience, raise some very serious 
issues. First of all, they seem to chal- 
lenge the notion that teacher partici- 
pation is essential to democratic 
administration. In the second place, 
they show a dangerous disinterest in 
group processes—the kind of tragic in- 
difference to our professed political 
wre my that is being exploited fully 
today by the ever-active enemies of 
democracy. 

It should be stated emphatically that 
the belief that teacher participation is 
not a requisite of democratic school ad- 
ministration is certainly a minority 
opinion. The literature of administra- 
tion, almost without exception, places 
the highest emphasis upon cooperative 
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How can we build an attitude con- 
ducive to cooperative participation in 
the democratic process? Is it really a re- 
sponsibility of the preservice teacher-edu- 
cation institution? Dr. Story, Professor 
of Education at Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, points directly to 
the manner in which this vitally im- 
portant contribution can be made to the 
preparation of every intending teacher. 
He argues that we learn best how to par- 
ticipate through actual participation in 
the solution of an educational problem 
which concerns us. 











action. In fact, the word “participation” 
has been accepted generally as a term 
virtually synonymous with democracy. 
As Dewey has stated, “. . . the democratic 
a. requires that every teacher 
should have some lar and organic 
way in which he cae, Sideatiy or through 
representatives democratically chosen, 
participate in the formation of the con- 
trolling aims, methods, and materials of 
the school of which he is a part.” ? 
Thus if we do accept teacher partici- 
pation as an essential of democratic 
administration, the resulting implication 
is clear. Viewed in the light of the 
alleged inadequacies of many present- 
day teachers, our task becomes one of 
awakening a real sense of responsibility 
for participation—more than a mere 
willingness—in the prospective teacher 
and, above all, of equipping new candi- 
dates with the skills and understandings 
necessary to qualify them for effective 
participation. Certainly, for teachers 
already employed, our intense recent 
emphasis upon in-service training has 
been aimed at this weakness. Yet it 
should be noted that the weakness itself 
constitutes a deterrent to progress in 


* Dewey, John. “Democracy and Educational 
Administration.” School and Society XLV; April 
3, 1937. 
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making any in-service program actually 
function as a cooperative effort. In the 
final analysis it seems incumbent upon 
the teacher-education institution to de- 
velop in the teacher candidate the 
fundamental beginning attitudes, the 
basic preliminary philosophy of partici- 
pation. 

The implementation of an improved 
program in these respects will certainly 
require a great deal of study and ex- 
perimentation. Fundamental suggestions 
occur immediately. Every approach to 
the teacher's ye sewn role should be 
philosophically oriented toward coopera- 
tive group action. The basic courses in 
professional education should be char- 
acterized by a greater and greater stress 
upon the interactive principle. How- 
ever, it is inevitable in the student- 
teaching experience that we should ex- 
pect to implement a realistic and 
practical approach. 

It is significant that many widely cir- 
culated statements of the purposes of 
student teaching place little or no 
emphasis upon the specific objective of 
developing skill in cooperative tech- 
niques. It does not seem presumptive 
to state that participative skills deserve 
a much greater attention, perhaps a pre- 
eminence, as we set up goals for an 
apprenticeship period. 

How may we develop this early com- 
petence or, above all, the essential bent 
of mind and expectation on the part of 
the trainee which is favorable to par- 
ticipation? We have perennially empha- 
sized the attending of conferences 
and faculty meetings. If we zealously 
demand that student teachers be given 
a full voting status and be assigned to 
committee activities on  laboratory- 
school faculties, one can visualize the 
practical and realistic difficulties which 
might be encountered in particular 
schools. There are many situations 


where the sheer numerical weight of 
trainees would distort the administrative 
pattern. As a matter of fact, we seldom 
expect the student teacher to begin his 


teaching experiences as a full-fledged 
participant in a carefully adjusted lab- 
oratory school. 

The answer, of course, is obvious. The 
trainee should be given an opportunity 
for full and active participation. How- 
ever, such participation would not, of 
necessity, center in the administration 
of the laboratory school itself but rather 
in the administration of the student- 
teaching program. It is here—in the 
machinery which directly affects him, 
namely, in the regulation and adminis- 
tration of the program which the college 
has set up for student teachers—that his 
voice may be heard appropriately and 
with actual authority. This is not to 
say that a democratic majority of stu- 
dent teachers should be expected to de- 
termine such requirements as_ the 
number of required clock hours of 
actual teaching or other similar stand- 
ards. The understanding of the sources 
of such requirements is perhaps the most 
effective training for working within the 
framework of state and accrediting- 
agency requirements. A body of stu- 
dent teachers, however, can help to 
decide, actually and feasibly, the many 
policies relating to evaluation standards, 
conference plans, reporting and record- 
keeping activities, planning techniques, 
home visitations, scheduling, and in- 
numerable other activities which direct- 
ly and pointedly affect them as cadet 
teachers. It would seem that the demo- 
cratic principle actually demands just 
such cooperative planning and sharing 
in decisions at this stage as at any other. 

Thus it is through this voice in the 
shaping of policies which most directly 
concern their immediate activities that 
student teachers may be expected to 
develop from the beginning an habitual 
interest and expectation regarding the 
democratic process. It is to be hoped 
that they would also develop the ca- 
pacity for a more highly competent par- 
ticipation because of the more extensive 
groundwork of experience which such 
a program affords. 




















PROVIDING EXTRA-CLASS EXPERIENCES FOR 
STUDENT TEACHERS 


Lois C. Blair 


(<9 


HERE are you going today, 
Jane? I thought you were doing student 
teaching, but every time I see you, you're 
off to a party, to the zoo, or you're 
gathering up materials for a play day. 
That doesn’t sound like student teach- 
ing to me.” No, that does not sound 
like student teaching to many people, 
but it should. Extra-class activities are 
essential in giving balance, variety, and 
color to a total school program designed 
to contribute to the growth and de- 
velopment of its students. Schools have 
built and are continuing to build an 
extra-class program that is not some- 
thing apart from the class program, but 
rather a complement to it. Extra-class 
activities provide additional opportuni- 
ties for living together and developing 
sound ethical and cultural standards in 
human relationships; like class activities, 
they help further our understanding of 
the basic American philosophy with 
emphasis on the worth of the individual. 
They provide recreation; they present 
new and interesting problems to be 
solved in a democratic manner; they 
extend vocational and _  avocational 
interests; and they provide outlets for 
emotional tensions. It is very important 
that student teachers have ex 
that reveal the purposes, the values, and 
the proper procedures in arranging 
extra-class experiences with students. 
Prospective teachers need to examine 
the extra-class program of the school to 
find out what is pleasurable, enlighten- 
ing, and valuable to the pupils; they 
should then devise a means of helping 
students arrange such extra-class activi- 
ties as will satisfy their needs and extend 
their interests. Much has been learned 
about curricula since these young teach- 
ers were pupils themselves, and before 
they go into actual service they must 
be helped in exploring and examining 
the present situation in the light of 


riences, 
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Miss Blair, a supervising teacher of 
English in the laboratory school at State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
strikes directly at the heart of a problem 
now being attacked in many teacher-edu- 
cation programs; namely, the enrich- 
ment of the student-teaching experience 
through extra-class activities. In this arti- 
cle the author points up the practical 
application of classroom theory which so 
many times comprises the entire pre- 











service preparation of the intending 
teacher. 
educational literature. They must be 


oriented to young people to gain greater 
insight into the growth and development 
of children; teachers need to know how 
children grow, how they develop, and 
how they vary. Reading about adoles- 
cence is not a substitute for firsthand 
experiences with adolescents. 

We know that social adjustment is a 
problem of greatest concern to all 
adolescents. By way of helping these 
adolescents grow up, the school pro- 
vides plenty of opportunities for social 
adjustment by arranging such activities 
as dances, picnics, quiet games parties, 
skating parties, and bowling parties for 
groups including both sexes. The 


student teacher has a place in these 


activities. This prospective teacher 
needs to think through his responsibili- 
ties to the group; he needs to determine 
how he can best contribute to the suc- 
cess of the affair, whatever it may be, 
in the light of its objectives. Often such 
school activities serve to precipitate 
more emotional stress than they relieve 
when the shy, the timid, the unpopular, 
the unwanted sit as wall flowers looking 
distressed and feeling miserable. Are 
these not the adolescents for whom the 
activities are primarily designed? When 
given the responsibility for these adoles- 
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cents, student teachers will be able to 
relieve some of the tensions. Adolescents 
admire student teachers, the college 
ouths who supposedly live exciting 
ives, and they ask them many pertinent 
questions relative to customs. The re- 
sponses of these young teachers may 
have a permanent effect upon the lives 
of these adolescents, and teachers need 
to be aware of this probability. 

Student teachers are often impelled 
to look for ways of helping pupils solve 
their emotional and social problems 
when they have been given this responsi- 
bility. Some student teachers in 
of the noon-hour activities at their 
laboratory school noticed that Ethel did 
not visit with the other students; she 
did not play ball, if that happened to 
be the activity the students had 
chosen for the day. Others were unable 
to persuade her to dance, play checkers, 
sing around the piano, or even discuss 
one of the books she had read, and she 
read constantly. Upon asking what was 
wrong with Ethel, these student teach- 
ers were advised to get her permanent 
record card and see how much they 
could learn of her history from it. They 
found that she had a very high LQ., 
was the older of two girls in the family, 
and the daughter of college graduates 
who were no doubt very well-intentioned 
parents. Because of her high academic 
ability, she was accelerated two years in 
school. As an eighth-grade girl she had 
as her best friend a girl in the sixth 

de. Physically, Ethel was much 
arger than the other girls in the eighth 

de and much more shapeless. Ethel 
ived out-of-town, and her playmates 
were limited. She got along well with 
her sister; she liked her horses; and she 
indicated a love for her home. With 
this information these young student 
teachers became much more sensitive not 
only to Ethel’s problems, but to every 
student's problems. They realized for 
the first time that age difference, both 
chronological and mental, among early 
adolescents does create a major emo- 
tional problem and a block to normal 
social adjustment. The two student 
teachers, Mr. X and Miss Y, deliberated 


a long time about how they might best 
relieve some of the emotional tension 
for Ethel. First, they tried to talk with 
her about her books, but got very brief, 
deliberate answers. Then they hit upon 
the idea of bringing in a victrola and 
playing semiclassical music for those 
who preferred to spend their lunch hour 
in one of the classrooms. Ethel liked 
this but tried to appear indifferent. As 
time went on Mr. X realized that Ethel 
was responding just a little bit more 
and was allowing herself to hear con- 
versations in the room. 

Ue day some of the girls asked Mr. 
X how they were supposed to get dances 
with boys. The boys, they said, were 
so bashful they would not ask girls to 
dance with them, and it was not proper 
for a girl to ask a boy. Mr. X assured 
these young ladies that boys would be 
forever grateful to the girls who would 
help them get out on the dance floor 
for the first few times. He explained 
that boys are self-conscious about their 
dancing and thus reluctant about asking 
girls to suffer with them. Miss Y assured 
the girls that Mr. X was telling them 
the truth—she had found that it was 
py all right for girls to encourage 

ys to dance, at least until they be- 
came more self-confident. Through this 
experience and many like it, the student 
teachers have become sensitive to some 
of the social needs of boys and girls and 
have gained some insight into their 
growth and development. The very 
same case study written up in a textbook 
would not have been nearly so valuable 
for these teachers. Besides, these pupils 
gained some self-confidence through 
their chats with the student teachers, 
tried some of their techniques, and 
found greater happiness and security in 
making some effort to be sociable. One 
of the greatest thrills of Ethel’s life was 
probably the dance she had with Mr. 
X after school one Friday evening as 
the other students watched enviously. 
No classroom experience ever meant 
more to these teachers; they felt they 
really belonged to the student-teaching 
staff of the laboratory school; they knew 
that they had succeeded in contributing 
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to the social adjustment of these pupils 
in whom they had a very special interest. 
They entered the teaching field with a 
confidence that they could manage not 
only the subject-matter, but that they 
could help adolescents solve some of 
their social and emotional problems. 

It is through the extra-class program 
in their andent teaching that intend- 
ing teachers develop many desirable at- 
titudes and locate values in the total 
educational program. In the elementary 
school, for example, Play Day provides 
a variety of experiences that are stimu- 
lating and enlightening. In order to 
plan a play-day program, student teach- 
ers must know their children—their 
interests, abilities, and needs. They 
must be able to select games that are 
suitable for and interesting to the vari- 
ous age groups. These young teachers 
must be able to explain games clearly 
and concisely to the children. If com- 

tition is a feature of the a m, 
judges must be engaged; standards for 
judging determined; the means of 
acknowledging the winners decided 
upon. This whole program involves 
much planning and with many different 

ple. Can these young teachers visual- 
ize the whole program? Will they make 
use of all the resources at their disposal? 
Can they see the kindergarten children 
grouped together for their little games? 
How shall the primary and intermediate 
children be grouped? How can they 
identify the different teams? Will the 
children keep quiet while they explain 
the rules of the games? Should the chil- 
dren select captains for their teams? 
What will they do if someone is hurt? 
How can they be sure every child will 
feel he has had a satisfying experience— 
especially if prizes are given? What 
should be the final activity on the pro- 
gram? The learnings to both children 
and student teachers are numerous. 

It is important that student teachers 
have an opportunity under guidance to 
evaluate, for example, the competitive- 
sports program of the secondary schools. 
High-school sports in many places are 
followed by the fans with relatively as 
much interest and enthusiasm as the big 


collegiate games. What are the educa- 
tional objectives of competitive sports 
in high schools? For what per cent of 
the students do they provide? Are they 
worth what they cost in time, money, 
and emotional strains? Are they the best 
means of enlisting community interest 
in the schools? Would it be better, or 
feasible at all, to provide a reasonable 
amount of exercise and recreation for 
everyone? To what extent is the school 
ery in recognizing the nonacademic 
ad for his athletic prowess? These are 
problems that will confront young 
teachers as they undertake work in the 
elementary and high schools. They will 
be able to attack them with more skill 
if they have had some experience in 
dealing with children and fellow teach- 
ers regarding the matter before they are 
thrown completely on their own. 

The widespread interest in the ath- 
letic program of the school indicates 
that it is meeting a need not satisfied 
by any other school activity. Perhaps 
only a small per cent of the high-school 
students participate actively on the 
team, but the program serves to bring 
a —_ of loyalty, unity, eo , 
and morale to the whole student y: 
Leadership, initiative, self-reliance, per- 
sistence, integrity, resourcefulness, co- 
operation, and good sportsmanship are 
manifested in the many duties and re- 
sponsibilities that accompany an ath- 
letic program. Students with an 
inherent interest are easily guided into 
assuming many responsibilities for the 
administration of the program. Young 
teachers need to learn how students can 
manage athletic finances in a responsible 
manner. Much educational experience 
is lost if students are not permitted to 
assess an activity fee, collect it, budget 
it, spend it, and audit the records. 

Student teachers have been impressed 
by watching students act as hosts and 
hostesses to the visiting teams and their 
cheerleaders, seeing that they were met 
at the school, welcomed, and ushered to 
the dressing room and cloak rooms. The 
student body feels a responsibility as 
hosts and hostesses for guests supporting 
the opposing team. Intending teachers 
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have learned a great deal by standing 
by while capable adolescents sell tickets 
at the gate of the athletic field; the 
students learn to make change as well 
as to meet the real public, and they do 
feel an obligation to their school and to 
their public to be accurate and have 
their accounts check at the close of the 
game. Problems are bound to arise 
which call for mature judgment; the 
student teacher may or may not feel 
equipped to make a decision in the mat- 
ter, but the supervising teacher is near 
by to help when invited. There is no 
substitute for such firsthand experience. 
Teachers are not fully equipped for 
their jobs in the public school until 
they have many kinds of experiences, 
and it is cheaper to provide them during 
the preservice period. 

Cheerleaders may be coached by in- 
tending teachers. Much self-develop- 
ment, self-expression, and social growth 
may take place through this medium, 
for it entails policy of behavior, ap- 
propriate dress, creating new and ap- 
propriate cheers, and—in some places 
—planning, ey sat and serving a 
banquet for the team at the close of the 
season. When a banquet is served, the 
learning situation is a natural one in 
which students guided by student teach- 
ers plan the menu, word and issue invi- 
tations, prepare the food, set the tables, 
decorate the banquet room, seat the 
guests, serve the food, arrange an ap- 
propriate ge eer followed by a social 
hour, and provide for natural but 
proper leave-taking. It is possible that 
the student teacher may gain some self- 
confidence in such situations through 
these experiences with adolescents. 
Would it not be unfair to the student 
teacher and to the public, particularly 
the public-school students, to have him 
miss this essential aspect of his educa- 
tion? 

Young teachers, because of the ex- 
ample in their own schooling and _ be- 
cause of an apparent fear of disciplinary 
problems, often tend to be authoritarian 
in their management. Most teachers are 
not likely to learn through lectures or 
reading, but through actually seeing 


that you can teach students to be ef- 
fective citizens in our democratic society 
by permitting them wide responsibilities 
for their own government. There are 
many ways of organizing for govern- 
mental pur : the home room, the 
student council, and the assembly, to 
mention a few. These activities afford 
the high-school students the opportunity 
to practice the techniques of govern- 
ment and share in the conduct of school 
affairs. They have such experiences as 
voting and formulating, passing and en- 
forcing laws. 

Perhaps an example of democracy-in- 
action will suffice to show that student 
teachers do learn by participating, in 
the capacity of an adviser or sponsor, in 
the student government setup. The 
school may be described as typical with 
home-room organization. Early in the 
fall each home-room group decides what 
officers it will need during the semester 
or year, their responsibilities, their 
qualifications, and how long they should 
serve. Then with a temporary chair- 
man, who may or may not be one of 
last year’s leaders, they proceed, accord- 
ing to parliamentary law, to elect the 
necessary officers. The new chairman 
then attempts to find out what com- 
mittees the group considers essential; 
he names the committees and they be- 
gin functioning. Usually a_ student 
teacher, who has been observing this 
process, is invited to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity on each of these com- 
mittees. Eventually each student 
teacher has an opportunity to be re- 
sponsible for the entire home-room 
group for a period of time. The learn- 
ings of student teachers in these com- 
mittee meetings are very meaningful to 
them, for they know that undoubtedly 
in their early teaching they will en- 
counter like situations in which stu- 
dents build programs to include every- 
one on some program and to have 
sufficient variety to interest everyone and 
to extend his experiences. Committees 
ought not to exist unless they have 
purpose and function, but it is impor- 
tant that we have as many as can be 
justified because of the experiences they 
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provide adolescents and student teach- 
ers in the process of maturing. 

Student teachers need experience in 
counseling individual students. In our 
so-called typical school each home room 
elects two students to represent it on 
the student council which is sponsored 
by the high-school principal, assisted by 
as many student teachers as choose to 
work with the council. According to 
their constitution, each senior member 
of the council is eligible for the office 
of president. They make up their plat- 
forms and prepare their campaign 
speeches which they present to the en- 
tire student body at a special assembly. 
The students then go to the polls and 
cast their ballots for president. These 
students must have guidance in formu- 
lating their platforms and preparing 
their speeches. Is that not an excellent 
opportunity for student teachers to do 
some individual counseling? Any num- 
ber of problems arise—problems of an- 
ticipating what may arise in given situ- 
ations and problems of estimating the 
ability of their students. With the 
movies, radio, and television giving us 
the many different aspects of our politi- 
cal machinery, students have many prob- 
lems in determining values. What is 
ethical and unethical in what they say 
and how they say it? Does “mud sling- 
ing pay?” How can they best organize 
their speeches so as to impress their 
audience favorably? How do they ad- 
dress their chairman and worthy op- 
ponents? What is appropriate dress for 
the occasion? These questions amaze 
student teachers. 

Since the extra-class activities are 
growing, teachers must be educated to 
recognize their purposes, their values, 
and their limitations. Casual supervision 
is not adequate. Adolescents are not 
mature enough or ingenious enough to 
carry on without teacher guidance, yet 
the spontaneity and zest of the students 
should always be recognized and encour- 
aged. The teacher’s relation to the 


total program should be well defined, 
and teachers should be assigned accord- 
ing to their interests, needs, and com- 
petencies. 


Dynamic activities demand 
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dynamic teachers with self-confidence re- 
sulting from some specific training. 
Teachers who have to learn to sponsor 
activities through sponsoring them make 
unnecessary mistakes in the process. 
Lack of experience, however, is not the 
sole cause of inefficient supervision; the 
lack of relationship between the aca- 
demic and nonacademic activities and 
the lack of clearly defined purposes make 
ugly blotches on the picture. With more 
adequate preservice experiences many of 
these inadequacies can be minimized if 
not erased. 

Participation in extra-class activities 
seems to have a positive effect upon 
scholarship. Intending teachers have 
learned in their psychology courses that 
boys and girls who have an integral part 
in the social life of their school do bet- 
ter work in their academic subjects than 
the pupils of equal ability who are not 
interested in social activities. Again 
student teachers can be helpful. Re- 
quiring participation of the shy, easily 
embarrassed, withdrawn adolescent will 
not add to his social adjustment, but 
counseling him and helping him to re- 
adjust and see where and how he can 
fit into the activity program may save 
him from frustration, permanent social 
maladjustment, and perhaps even de- 
linquency. It is most essential that stu- 
dent teachers learn early to recognize 
the slow maturing and the deviate and 
to help him in every way possible to 
better adjustment. 

Some schools have such well-developed 
extra-class programs that they employ a 
full-time director. This person bears the 
major responsibility for the program, 
but still expects competent teachers to 
carry their share of the load. 

It is obvious that intending teachers 
must prepare themselves for the extra- 
class as well as for the academic load. 
A well-educated English teacher may not 
be versatile enough to sponsor even the 
activities that would seem to be a part of 
her department’s work. She may be able 
to teach dramatics to her class and still 
not be tactful and skillful enough to 
sponsor a dramatic club, for students do 
not want it to be just another class. 
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Participation in extra-class activities 
needs to be individualized just as much 
as instruction in the classroom. Students 
with limited leadership ability shoul 
have minor positions in the organiza- 
tions; assigning a student more than he 
can manage successfully will not con- 
tribute to his social growth, but as he 
matures, he should entrusted with 
more challenging positions. It is diffi- 
cult to strike a balance here, for these 
students who most need responsibility 
for their personality development and 
mental health are slow in getting things 
done, while the natural leader, who 
must not be neglected either, is standing 
by willing and able to take over. Stu- 
dent teachers need to learn to manage 
situations of this kind as well as possi- 
ble, for it is so easy on a busy day to 
“let George do it” rather than spend 
the time and en to help some very 
deserving boy or girl take another step 
toward maturity. 

The material included up to this 
point has had to do with only a limited 
number of extra-class responsibilities 
and their ramifications in providing ex- 
periences for intending teachers. While 
no mention has been made of school 
clubs, school publications, dramatics, 
art, music, and the like, they, too, pro- 
vide opportunities which must not be 
neglected in the educational program. 

long as so many of the public 
schools maintain study halls, it will be 
necessary for teacher-education institu- 
tions to provide their intending teachers 
with skills for managing this scheduled 
iod in such a way that students will 
nefit from it. Every school must ave 

a reason for setting up the study hail; 
every teacher who is charged with study- 
hall supervision must see to it that this 
purpose is achieved. One obvious rea- 
son for a study hall is to provide a time, 
a place, and an opportunity for develop- 
ing good study habits for the students 
assigned. This cannot be achieved with- 
out a plan any more than a class or club 
can be managed without preparation. 
One approach may be to discuss with the 
students why they are in this study hall, 
what benefit they hope to derive from 


it, what help they need from the super- 
visor (a supervising teacher, a student 
teacher, or both until the neophyte be- 
comes oriented), and what rules and 
regulations they want to make in regard 
to moving around the room. One of 
the most common needs of students in 
study halls is the need for study skills, 
and one of the solutions for the problem 
is to view films on work habits. 
In this way many students have learned 
such things as how to budget their time, 
how to read books, and how to find ma- 
terials in the library. Student teachers 
may improve their own work skills by 
working through such a process with 
their students. It is the teacher’s respon- 
sibility to help students live by the rules 
and regulations they set for themselves. 

In most American communities the 
teacher is expected to be active in the 
community, so the intending teachers 
need to become conscious of the obliga- 
tions and opportunities for community 
participation which are related both to 
teaching and to citizenship. School 
time should be allotted student teachers 
to do some community surveys—to learn 
of community resources, the community 
social agencies, and the human resources. 
There is every reason for them to par- 
ticipate in community projects. ey 
can support the hospital by helping in 
various capacities; they can support 
church organizations by helping with 
church suppers, sponsoring young peo- 
ple’s groups, and teaching Sunday 
School classes. They can gain much 
knowledge about young people by par- 
ticipating in programs planned with and 
for the children at the children’s home. 
Student teachers may arrange to visit, 
or perhaps help, at teen-age clubs where 
the young people gather for wholesome 
recreation. Summer camps provide ex- 
periences for young counselors to get ac- 

uainted with cosmopolitan groups of 
children. This is excellent experience 
for intending teachers because they need 
to develop a point of view toward stu- 
dents, parents, class work, and extra- 
class responsibilities that will enable 
them to strengthen the organic unity of 
the whole school. These related activi- 
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ties of the school and community are 
actually a part of every teacher’s work. 
Experiences in these various activities 
tend to obliterate many crudities and 
some provincialism for intending teach- 
ers and will help them establish sound 
relations in their new communities 
where they will live and work happily 
because they are gaining in effectiveness 
and personal satisfactions. 

Since more and more attention is be- 
ing given to the nality develop- 
ment of the individual, to his social 
adjustment and emotional maturation 
through a more informal classroom at- 
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mosphere and an extensive extra-class 
program, every effort must be made by 
teacher-education institutions to send 
into active service teachers with an in- 
terest in people, an appreciation for an 
improving society, and an understanding 
of the values and potentialities of a 
broad, varied school program for youth. 
Teachers, whose training has provided 
experiences in the whole school, enter 
this challenging profession with confi- 
dence in using all the educational re- 
sources within the school and commu- 
nity for the maximum growth and de- 
velopment of everyone. 
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HOW HAS EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH CONTRIBUTED TO 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHER EDUCATION? 


Walter S. Monroe 


Wis J. M. Rice reported a comparative 
survey of spelling at the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence in 1897 the audi- 
ence was distinctly hostile to the implied thesis 
that the outcomes of spelling instruction could 
be measured by administering a test. In 1912 
Leonard P. Ayres, referring to the development 
of the preceding 15 years, asserted: “. .. a 
transformation has taken place in what we 
think as well as in what we do in education.”’ 
The record since this date demonstrates that 
educational research has continued to be a fac- 
tor in the development of educational thinking 
and action. Studies in child development, learn- 
ing, reading, spelling, and other areas have re- 
sulted in important generalizations. Educa- 
tional research has also influenced thinking and, 
in turn, practice by providing information in 
regard to existing conditions. Although school 
administrators were aware of retardation before 
the development of educational research, studies 
revealing the facts stimulated planning of 
means of correcting conditions regarded as un- 
desirable. Survey studies in other areas have 
had a similar effect. Although experimental 
studies of the relative effects of methods of 
teaching and other means have not in general 
resulted in conclusions of the sort that the 
investigator sought, the research has stimulated 
and modified thinking. 

Research, however, has been only one of sev- 
eral factors functioning in our educational de- 
velopment since the turn of the century. Al- 
though Progressive Education has utilized find- 
ings from a broad area of research, it is 
primarily a philosophy of life and developed 
from the teachings of Francis W. Parker, John 
Dewey, W. H. Kilpatrick, and other exponents 


* Ayres, Leonard P. “Measuring Educational 
Processes Through Educational Results.” School 
Review 20:300-301; May 1912. 
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Dr. Monroe, Distinguished Professor of 
Education, Emeritus, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, has recently completed the writ- 
ing of a history of teacher education in 
modern times. The editor of the present 
section invited Dr. Monroe to draw on 
this fresh background to assess the re- 
lationship of research to actual practices 
in teacher education. This was a difficult 
undertaking, and Dr. Monroe has written 
a frank statement. — Douglas E. Scates. 











of pragmatism. The “seven cardinal principles” 
formulated by the Commission on Secondary 
Education, and other statements of the pur- 
poses of our secondary schools, were based only 
in part on research findings. The depression of 
the 30’s influenced our schools in many ways. 

Thus, in the development of teacher educa- 
tion during the past 50 years, it may be as- 
sumed that educational research has been a 
factor, but other influences have also con- 
tributed to this development and an appraisal 
of the research factor poses a difficult problem. 
Examination of the record reveals a large 
amount of research pertaining to teacher edu- 
cation. The bibliographies of the five articles 
under this head in the 1950 edition of the En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research include a 
total of 241 references, and a larger number of 
researches are listed in the bibliographies of 
related articles, such as child development, 
learning, student personnel work, and teacher 
personnel. All of these bibliographies are 
highly selected, and the volume of research in 
the several areas is much greater than the ref- 
erences listed. For example, the bibliography 
on preservice selection includes only 49 refer- 
ences, but it is stated that approximately 675 
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researches have been reported. Hence the 
grand total of studies bearing on teacher educa- 
tion amounts to several thousand. Such a 
volume of studies is impressive but is not, of 
course, a direct indication of the influence of 
research on the development of teacher edu- 
cation. 

If an appraisal is approached by considering 
certain major studies, it is difficult to connect 
them as distinctive causes to the develop- 
ment in teacher education. The study of the 
state-supported normal schools of Missouri by 
William S. Learned, William C. Bagley, and 
others, published in 1920 under the title, The 
Professional Preparation of Teachers for Ameri- 
can Public Schools, emphasized (1) the inade- 
quacy of “training departments” and urged 
that the training school be made the cor- 
relating center of the professional program and 
(2) recommended the professionalization of 
subject-matter instruction as a means of en- 
gendering more-adequate teaching knowledge. 
These recommendations were not new and the 
publication of this report does not appear to 
have had any identifiable effect on practice. 
The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study by 
W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, published 
in 1929, reported a list of teacher traits and a 
list of the duties of teachers, the latter de- 
signed to be used as a basis in constructing 
functional technical-professional courses. Again 
identifiable effects are not apparent. The Na- 
tional Survey of the Education of Teachers, 
published in 1933, reported a mass of informa- 
tion in regard to practice, and the findings and 
the recommendations stimulated interest in and 
thinking about teacher education, but action 
during the following years appears to have been 
largely the result of other influences.’ 

The accumulation of studies in particular 
areas may also be noted. The research on the 
supply and demand of teachers has supplied 
information in regard to a situation that had 
become recognized in a general way. The con- 
tributions of this research, together with those 
from studies pertaining to preservice selection, 
have influenced practice. Studies of teaching 
combinations in secondary schools and of the 
preparation of teachers for their instructional 
assignments have doubtless been a factor in 
the development of curriculum requirements. 
On the other hand, studies of institutional 
course offerings in education and of the content 
of generally offered courses, such as educational 


* These statements and those of the following 
paragraphs are based on a study by the present 
writer, Teaching-Learning Theory and Teacher 


Education, 1890 to 1950. Since this study has 
not been published, it is impossible to give spe- 
cific references. 





psychology and analyses of texts for such 
courses, have revealed conditions generally con- 
sidered undesirable, but reported findings and 
recommendations seem to have had little influ- 
ence on the developing technical-professional 
program. 

In attempting an appraisal of educational re- 
search as an influence in the development of 
teacher education we may also consider changes 
in practice relative to their causes. The normal 
schools of 1890 were institutions of secondary 
grade, the total schooling of many of their 
“graduates” amounting to less than 12 years. 
Following the turn of the century the normal 
schools gradually developed into teachers col- 
leges requiring completion of a secondary school 
for admission and conferring a baccalaureate de- 
gree on the basis of a four-year curriculum. 
Recently a large proportion of the teachers col- 
leges have become general colleges; several have 
developed graduate programs. This development 
seems to have been the result of social forces 
and aggressive leadership. It does not appear 
possible to identify research as a direct factor 
in the evolution of the normal schools. 

In 1890 pedagogical training for secondary- 
school teachers was at the level of “small be- 
ginnings.” Today substantial technical-profes- 
sional study is included in the programs for 
the preparation of such teachers. The causes 
of this development are similar to those oper- 
ating in the evolution of the normal schools. 
It is not clear that educational research has 
been a direct cause of this change. 

Another appraisal approach is to note ac- 
tions relative to major problems and issues in 
teacher education. From around the turn of 
the century the function of the normal school 
was a major issue. Should the program of these 
schools be limited to the preparation of ele- 
mentary-school teachers, or should they also 
provide for the education of secondary-school 
teachers? The consideration of this issue was 
at the level of debate and committee resolu- 
tions. A persistent issue has pertained to the 
essential differences between a_ well-educated 
person and an adequately prepared teacher. 
Again the consideration has been largely at the 
level of debate. 

The preceding paragraphs illustrate the dif- 
ficulty of identifying direct contributions of 
research to the development of teacher educa- 
tion and suggest that the direct influence has 
been limited. This suggested appraisal is sup- 
ported when the nature of the research is 
noted. Most of the studies have dealt with what 
is or what has been. There have been rela- 
tively few attempts to determine what should 
be. Information in regard to contemporary con- 
ditions or historical development may stimu- 
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late thinking, and a number of survey studies 
have included recommendations for changes in 
practice. But these recommendations are essen- 
tially the author's ideas rather than conclusions 
proved by the research findings. 

Another popular field of inquiry has been the 
opinions of groups considered to be competent. 
Such studies reveal what should be only on the 
basis of the assumption that majority opinion 
is right. Correlation studies of teacher traits 
and measures of teaching success contribute to 
our understanding of teacher qualifications, but 
they do not demonstrate what should be. Job- 
analysis studies of teachers are illuminating and 
suggestive, but again they do not prove what 
should be. A comprehensive appraisal of edu- 
cational research as a factor in the development 
of teacher education requires, however, that cer- 
tain other lines of possible influence be con- 
sidered. 

In 1890 and for several years following, the 
problem of the qualifications of teachers re- 
ceived systematic attention from the point of 
view of the nature and needs of the teaching 
process. From 1907 to 1933 it was the fashion 
to study “teachers as they are” as a means of 
identifying the essential qualifications. Follow- 
ing 1933 there was a return to the earlier 
approach in dealing with this problem. The 
research movement in education was a major 
influence in thése changes. The one around 
1907 is an item in the “transformation” which 
Ayres pointed out in 1912. The second change 
coincides ch y with the reorientation 
of research and philosophy, and this reorienta- 
tion was doubtless a contributing cause. The 
research approach is apparent in other areas 
of teacher education, especially during the 
period from 1907 to 1938. In some institutions 
a study of the opinions of recent teacher and 
administrator graduates was utilized in revising 
the technical-professional program. Local com- 
mittees studying institutional problems rather 
typically inquired into contemporary practice. 

Research in education has contributed much 
technical-professional content. A measure of 
this contribution is afforded by the 1950 edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search, a compactly written volume of 1,500,000 
words. The continuing stream of research re- 
ports has been a major cause of the expanding 
technical-professional program, a conspicuous 
development in teacher-education practice. Edu- 
cational measurement, student personnel work, 
and the curriculum are “new” course areas in 
which much of the content has been contributed 
by research. In addition, research has affected 
the nature of established courses. For example, 
in educational psychology the content of the 
first course has been materially changed and 


supplementary courses have been developed. 
The contributions of research to the under- 


standing of the learning process are especially 
noteworth 


y- 
Thus it appears that educational research has 
been a factor in the development of teacher 
education during the past 60 years, especially 
through the stimulation of thinking about 
teacher education and additions to technical- 
professional content. It is also apparent that 
other influences have contributed to the devel- 
opment. The growing interest in education of 
children, especially at the secondary level, the 
developing programs of our schools, accrediting 
agencies, and professional organizations of teach- 
ers and school administrators have been signi- 
ficant factors. Any appraisal of the relative 
influence of educational research at the present 
time is largely a matter of opinion, but the 
present writer is inclined to say that it has 
been a somewhat minor factor in the develop- 
ment of teacher education. At least its influ- 
ence does not appear to have been commensur- 
ate with the volume of studies pertaining to 
this educational function. In support of this 
appraisal it may be noted that most of the 
research has been designed to reveal existing 
conditions and practices. The findings from such 
studies may contribute to changes in practice, 
but the record does not indicate that this has 
occurred beyond a minor degree. For example, 
numerous studies have revealed variations in 
practice among teacher-education institutions of 
a similar type which were generally considered 
undesirable, but teacher educators have ex- 
hibited reluctance to take positive action toward 
uniformity. This is apparent in the record of 
normal schools and teachers colleges in develop- 
ing mandatory standards for accreditation. 
This appraisal should not be interpreted as 
implying that research in teacher education 
should be minimized. We need continuing in- 
formation in regard to developing practice. 
Studies of the opinions of competent groups 
will be useful. We need more evaluative stud- 
ies and more experimental research. But the 
emphasis should be on constructive action in the 
light of reported findings. This emphasis ap- 
pears to be developing. 


Note. Dr. Monroe has given attention pri- 
marily to the large administrative outlines of © 
teacher education which are amenable to social 
forces. One might, as he suggests, emphasize 
the content of teacher education. Here one 
would find marked effects of educational, psy- 
chological, and sociological research: the con- 
stantly increasing emphasis on the person, his 
evolving nature with its needs and demands; 
the new and expanding psychology of child- 
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hood, of the adolescent, of the adult student, 
and of the teacher himself; the new conception 
of discipline, the increasing variety of teaching 
methods,—all these bear abundant testimony to 
the fruitfulness of research. 

Research serves mainly in three ways. First, 
it sharpens thinking by forcing an exact, well- 
considered statement of the issue to be tested. 
Second, it adduces descriptive and critical facts 
which function in subtle yet effective ways to 
stimulate and guide thinking—to keep judg- 
ment oriented toward reality. Third, research 
focuses and channels the imagination and 
creative talent of many persons who, because of 
position, would not otherwise have an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to current thought on a 
problem. Research thus draws into the produc- 
tive activity of a nation the thinking of many 
persons who, apart from research, would be 
contributing only routinely. 

It is easy to say that research only supports 
what was previously believed anyway. When 


we make such a statement we must recognize 
that we have selected certain of the earlier be- 
liefs for making this comparison, and have 
ignored the many contrary or variant beliefs 
held and perhaps stoutly advocated by other 
persons. It is precisely at this point—in the 
separation of the tenable from the untenable— 
that research plays an essential role. 

The assessment of the widely ramified influ- 
ence of research is, as Dr. Monroe states, diffi- 
cult. We do not blazon in headlines the 
gradual changes in our thinking, or the many 
and varied adaptations we make, as the true 
nature and status of conditions are gradually 
revealed to us through research. But whether 
or not we can trace direct effects we would 
not give up research as a major basis for de- 
cision, for we know that, without research, man 
is at the mercy of his own fancy and is left 
largely unprotected from the plausible plead- 
ings of his ambitious peer and the dictatorial 
whims of his political rulers—Douglas E. Scates. 
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College Teaching 


In one of the books just reviewed, the story 
is told of a college student being counseled for 
poor work who reported that he had had no in- 
centive. “But,” he added hopefully, “I'm getting 
more and more incensed all the time.” That is 
the way things are with college teaching. Ac- 
cording to an investigation made by Fred J. 
Kelley of the United States Office of Education, 
everybody is incensed except the graduate deans 
who, though varying in opinion, stoutly main- 
tain that whatever people are incensed about is 
no concern of the graduate schools. Dr. Kelley 
presents his investigations in a pamphlet, 
Toward Better College Teaching (Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington, D. C., 1950). As 
this is available from the Superintendent of 
Documents for 25 cents, it is definitely the bar- 
gain special of this issue. 

According to the studies quoted by Dr. Kelley, 
American colleges feel that the weaknesses of 
their instructional staffs fall into four large 
categories: personal traits; too narrow training; 
interest centered in research, not teaching; and 
lack of specific training for teaching. Chapter 
II contains a very enlightening analysis of the 
controversy between the graduate schools and 
the undergraduate colleges. The pamphlet con- 
cludes with an analysis of promising (and un- 
promising) practices at both levels. 

One recent attempt to improve understand- 
ing, at least, in the field of college instruction 
was made by the Radcliffe Graduate School, 
which arranged a series of extra-curricular lec- 
tures for graduate students of Harvard and 
Radcliffe who looked forward to teaching. Ber- 
nice Brown Cronkhite presents these edited lec- 
tures in a volume called A Handbook for Col- 
lege Teachers: An Informal Guide (Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1950, $3.00). This volume would be a good 
one for a faculty-discussion group—less suspect 
to the liberal-arts block since only one lecturer 
in the group was from the School of Educa- 
tion. It would seem to me that the weakness of 
the venture (and of the volume) lay in its 
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All communications to Miss McCuskey 
should be addressed to her at the School 
of Education, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. 











apparent exclusive reliance upon the lecture 
method. It is probably “educational” of me 
to wish that Dean Cronkhite had included an 
evaluation from the student members of the 


group. 

A scholarly study in this field is The In-Service 
Growth of the College Teacher by William 
Frederick Kelley, S. J. (The College Bookstore, 
Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska, 1950, 
$2.00). Dr. Kelley studied the in-service prac- 
tices in 23 Catholic colleges for women. Since 
this was a doctoral dissertation, it contains an 
extensive history of in-service practices and a 
thorough survey of the literature. Although 
Dr. Kelley's focus was narrow, his grasp of the 
entire problem is unusually broad and thor- 
ough, so that the volume should be rewarding 
to any administrator or faculty group seriously 
concerned with in-service growth. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching has sponsored a number of 
conferences on the improvement of instruction. 
The report of one conference, held at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, June 15-17, 1950, is avail- 
able in mimeographed form. It contains the 
addresses of consultants, a bibliography, and a 
student-rating scale of teaching effectiveness 
used at the University of Missouri. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Donald F. Drummond, 
Director of the Program for the Improvement 
of Instruction. 


UNESCO 


It would be interesting to know the extent 
to which the libraries of teacher-education in- 
stitutions, large and small, are receiving the 
materials published by UNESCO. The cost is 
so small that all can afford them. For exam- 
ple, a subscription to Fundamental Education, 
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A Quarterly Bulletin, is 70 cents a year. The 
new pamphlet Adult Education, Current Trends 
and Practices is 75 cents. An earlier publica- 
tion, Fundamental Education, would be basic to 
any course in community education. Use of 
such materials would be one of the easier ways 
to reduce provincialism in teacher education 
within established course framework. The Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, New York, 
is the UNESCO sales agency in this country. 


Guidance 

While I am in a frankly plugging mood, I 
want to mention the recent publications of the 
Science Research Associates, 228 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. They are, of course, 
familiar to guidance specialists, but are they in 
the hands of preservice students? 

Pamphlets are appearing rapidly in two 
major series. The “Life Adjustment Series” is 
for high-school students. One new pamphlet, 
School Subjects and Jobs, is on a fairly con- 
ventional “guidance” topic, whereas another, 
Getting Along with Brothers and Sisters, reflects 
the newer “human-relations” approach. The 
other series, “Better Living Booklets,” is directed 
toward parents, teachers, and others working 
with youth. I particularly like Let’s Listen to 
Youth by H. H. Remmers and C. G. Hackett. 
It grew from the work of the Purdue Study 
of Youth which also produced the SRA Youth 
Inventory. The latter is more comprehensive 
than the Mooney Problems Checklist and is 
self-scoring. The pamphlet discusses health, 
parent problems, school, growing socially, fit- 
ting into the adult world, and the like. The 
pamphlets are authoritative, readable, excellent 
in format, and cost 40 cents per single copy. 

This is only the beginning. There is no 
space to discuss film strips, mental-abilities tests, 
reading-improvement books. These are the kinds 
of aids for which we have been asking. 

The Counseling Interview by Clifford E. 
Erickson (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, New 
York, 1950, $2.35) is one of the most one, two, 
three, A, B, C-est books published in recent 
times. On page 75, Dr. Erickson says: “It is 
dangerous to list definite things to do and 
things to avoid in practising almost any skill. 
This is particularly true in interviewing, since 
there is little research to validate the sugges- 
tions.” In spite of this statement he has 307 
listed suggestions in one, two, three order in 
the first five chapters (92 pages) of his book. 
These five chapters are that portion of the 
book which is devoted most directly to the 
counseling interview. 

In the listing of suggestions, one is left with 
the feeling that Dr. Erickson has included some- 
thing for everyone. In the same list we find 


such suggestions as: study counselee to deter- 
mine your starting ues; use an explora- 
tory period to learn a little about all aspects 
of the counselee and to locate general areas of 
possible importance; begin with the most im- 
portant thing on his mind. How did it begin? 
When did he first notice it? Permit him to 
tell his own story in his own way—don’t inter- 
rupt. The interviewer makes clear the client's 
responsibility for planning and action. 

Throughout the book we get conflicting ideas 
as to how the counseling interview should be 
conducted. On page 71 we get the author's 
idea of balanced responsibility where “the in- 
terviewer says to himself, ‘Now, what do I do?’ ” 
On page 87 we get a paragraph entitled “Client 
Planning” in which the author says, “The final 
analysis should be, as much as possible, the 
product of the client.” 

The final chapters, 6, 7, and 8, are given to 
discussion of the following related subjects: Or- 
ganizing the Counseling Program; Case Ma- 
terials for Discussion; and Evaluating the Inter- 
view. 

The feeling of the reviewer is that the book 
is a superficial treatment of the subject. The 
warmth, informality, and relaxed atmosphere 
which Dr. Erickson considers necessary in his 
“A B C’s of Interviewing” is not evident in his 
writing. —W. D. Perry, Reviewer. 


Southern Educational 
History 

A Documentary History of Education in the 
South Before 1860, edited by Edgar W. Knight, 
is in two volumes. (The University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
1949, 1950, $12.50 each volume). The editor 
of these two handsome volumes deserves great 
credit for the work he is doing in restoring 
the South to its rightful place in the history 
of American education. Three more volumes 
are scheduled to appear, and when they have 
found their place in college libraries, no fair- 
minded historian will be able to feel that a 
paragraph or two at the end of the odd chap- 
ter of his book is sufficient for an adequate 
treatment of educational progress and accom- 
plishments in the South. 

Each volume is made up of 15 sections. Each 
section is appropriately introduced by a “Pre- 
view and Comments” by the editor, outlining 
the period and events covered and indicating 
further sources when such are available. 

The first volume begins with the most sig- 
nificant documents on the subject of Henrico 
College and East Indian School, that ill-fated 
attempt to found a seminary of higher learn- 
ing in the Virginia Colony around the year 
1620. Numerous letters and pages of official 
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instructions give a good firsthand account of 
the educational work of the Church of England 
through the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts and the group known 
as Dr. Bray's Associates. The educational work 
of English nonconformity is also given due 
recognition in documents relating to the work 
of John Wesley and George Whitefield in the 
founding of the Bethesda Orphan House near 
Savannah, Georgia, and the efforts of secular 
societies and of charitable individuals are rep- 
resented by a selection from the minutes of the 
Winyaw Indigo Society and by a number of 
educational provisions drawn from wills. 

The charter of the College of William and 
Mary is appropriately reproduced in facsimile 
in the original Latin with an English transla- 
tion on facing pages, as are also Jefferson's Doc- 
tor of Laws diploma, dated December 31, 1782, 
and two copies of Latin verses presented to 
the Governor of Virginia in 1771 and 1930 re- 
spectively. How much improvement has taken 
place in Latin versification at the college in the 
interval the reader of the volume may judge 
for himself. Several interesting documents deal- 
ing with the education of Southerners abroad 
show that as early as 1699 protests were heard 
against “forreigne education,” but the lists of 
the names of Virginians attending Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Massachusetts, at that time 
and later would seem to indicate that the ad- 
vice was not generally heeded. 

The custom of employing a tutor to instruct 
the children of plantation owners had of course 
the powerful sanction of John Locke. In con- 
sequence the practice was popular and Dr. 
Knight has included generous and entertaining 
extracts from the journals of Philip Fithian, 
who taught on the Carter plantation, John Har- 
rower, an indentured servant from the Shetland 
Islands, and John Davis, who taugnt in order 
“to gratify my disposition to travel.” These 
are followed by a number of advertisements for 
tutors drawn from various newspapers, many 
reproduced in facsimile. 

The second volume is made up entirely of 
documents relating to educational matters in 
the young republic. Opposition to foreign edu- 
cation naturally grew in violence and extent; 
hence Jefferson's letter to Joseph Bannister 
warning him of the moral dangers of living 
in Europe and advising him to seek his educa- 
tion in America is appropriately reproduced in 
full. A number of documents dealing with the 
attempt to found a national university are in- 
cluded, with everything available relating to 
Washington's bequest for this purpose of “50 
shares in the Potomack, 100 in the James River 
Company,” the legacy which has since so mys- 
teriously disappeared. 


Several extracts show the provisions for 
religious freedom in the various state constitu- 
tions and public-school laws, as well as early 
copyright laws. The passages from Jedidiah 
Morse’s geography which gave so much offence 
to Southerners and aroused much bitter contro- 
versy because of its uncomplimentary remarks 
about the lives and manners of Virginians and 
the buildings of Williamsburg have been in- 
cluded. Williamsburg is further represented by 
a selection from the early minutes of Phi Beta 
Kappa, founded at William and Mary on 
December 5, 1776. In a list of the subjects of 
debate that served to enliven the meetings of 
that scholarly fraternity may be found such 
topics as “The Justice of African Slavery,” 
“Whether Duelling Ought To Have Toleration 
in This or Any Other Free State,” “Whether 
Polygamy Is a Dictate of Nature or Not,” etc. 

Quesnay De Beaurepaire, grandson of the 
philosopher of the same name, proposed and 
even made a beginning of setting up an 
academy of the arts and sciences in Richmond, 
a venture that attracted the favorable notice of 
many of the foremost men of the South in 
the early national period. Influential though 
this early attempt was, educational historians 
in general have given little attention or space 
to the undertaking, and it is good to see a 
facsimile reproduction of Quesnay’s proposal in 
this volume. 

The second volume also includes Du Pont de 
Nemours’ plan of national education and a 
selection from his correspondence with Jefferson 
thereon, some of the most important letters on 
popular education by Joseph Caldwell, an early 
president of the University of North Carolina, 
and the Reverend Benjamin Smith's report on 
education in Prussia in 1839. The reader may 
be surprised to learn that this last gentleman 
at the University of North Carolina in 1831 
“got up the first educational association ever 
formed in the South.” 

In preparing this work Dr. Knight is accom- 
plishing a task truly monumental in scholar- 
ship, scope, and magnitude, and students of the 
history of southern education will be indebted 
to him for generations to come. He has here 
assembled and edited with rare skill and dis- 
crimination the most significant documents from 
the period and region covered, and has shown 
conclusively that before the tragic setback 
caused by war and reconstruction educational 
progress and accomplishments in the South 
compared favorably with those in the rest of 
the nation.—Clifton L. Hall, Reviewer. 


Theory of Testing 
Harold Gulliksen’s Theory of Mental Tests 
(John Wiley and Sons, New York, New York, 
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1950, $6.00) is an extremely important contribu- 
tion in the field of testing. It is a comprehen- 
sive and scholarly treatise on the mathematical 
and statistical methods used in interpreting 
test data. It is not concerned with the non- 
qu \titive aspects of test construction such as 
the art of writing test exercises, nor is it con- 
cerned with description of available educational 
and psychological tests, or with their uses in 
programs of testing. The detailed derivations 
of numerous formulas may make the book seem 
formidable to a student who has no more than 
an elementary knowledge of mathematics and 
statistics; but the author's clarity of expression, 
his practice of giving all of the steps in deriva- 
tions with detailed explanations of each step, 
and his coherent organization of the material 
make the treatment much less difficult than it 
first appears. Furthermore, a few sections re- 
quiring knowledge of advanced mathematics 
may be omitted without disturbing the general 
continuity of the book. The purpose of the first 
half of the book is to give the student a firm 
foundation in theory. The second half is con- 
cerned with the mathematical and _ statistical 
techniques useful in determining whether or 
not tests are parallel, in determining test 
reliability, in scoring tests, in standardizing and 
equating test scores, in weighting tests or using 
them in prediction, and in item analysis. In 
teacher-education institutions this book can be 
recommended as the basic text for an advanced 
course in measurements, as required reading for 
the teacher of more elementary courses, and as 
an indispensable source of information for the 
graduate student whose thesis problem in- 
volves the handling and interpretation of test 
data—Max D. Engelhart, Reviewer. 


School Architecture 


The New School by Alfred Rath (Gemsberg- 
druck der Geschwister Ziegler and Co., Zurich, 
Switzerland, 1950) deals with contemporary 
architecture as applied to school buildings. The 
author is concerned with developing school 
plants suited to the new concepts of education, 
life, and creative powers. He is also concerned 
with school buildings as being more than a mass 
of mortar and stone. He is interested in show- 
ing that school plants should be beautiful if 
aesthetic education, “a necessary pre aise to 
moral education,” is to be developed in man. Mr. 
Rath hopes that architects, town planners, soci- 
ologists, public authorities, and teachers will see 
the need of an adequate physical environment 
for the education of youth. 

The book is divided into four parts closely 
interrelated, each one supplementing and ampli- 
fying the other. The parts are: (1) the school 





within the neighborhood and town area, (2) 
the school and its elements, (3) technical ma- 
terial, and (4) 21 examples of good schools 
found in Europe, England, and the United 
States. 

The book contains 400 excellent pictures. 
These pictures illustrate many fine school situa- 
tions. An illustrated chapter on the spatial 
and architectural elements of the schoolhouse 
and on its relation to city planning precedes 
the 21 examples of good schools. 

Since the author feels the need of getting 
world-wide circulation because “international 
understanding must take root in the schools,” 
this book is presented in three languages—Eng- 
lish, French, and German. This one fact makes 
it rather unusual. The reviewer regrets that 
it was necessary to use such small print.—W. E. 
Rosenstengel, Reviewer. 


Religion in Schools 


A specialized book in the field of curriculum 
is Virgil Henry’s The Place of Religion in the 
Public School (Harper and Brothers, New York, 
New York, 1950, $2.50). The book is properly 
classed as curriculum, rather than religious edu- 
cation, since the stated purpose is “to help 
guide communities desiring to experiment with 
a study of religion in the public schools.” The 
focus is on the techniques of educational ex- 
perimentation, not upon the controversial ques- 
tion: “Can, or should, religious instruction be 
given in public schools?” 

When the question of religion and education 
is raised, many people tend to murmur the 
phrase, “separation of church and state,” as 
though it were a magic token with the power 
to ward off evil spirits. As a matter of fact, as 
Dr. Henry points out, separation of church and 
state is by no means synonymous with no re- 
ligion in public education, but means rather 
that each institution should be free, neither 
exercising control over the other. It is arresting 
to note that many schools, which carefully re- 
frain from teaching “religion,” sometimes 
naively go beyond this into religious observances 
(often sectarian) as in prayers, hymns, scripture 
reading, and observance of religious holidays, 
such as Christmas. 

Dr. Henry’s curriculum proposals are based 
upon the work of the American Council on 
Education’s Committee on Religion and Educa- 
tion. The general goal of the Committee is 
the development of “religious literacy”—an 


understanding of our Judeo-Christian tradition, 
as well as the role of the churches as institutions 
of modern life. Possible ways of attaining this 
goal fall into two major classes: courses about 
religion, or the integrated approach bringing 
in religious influences as a part of such fields 
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as literature, art, music, history, and sociology. 
Concrete suggestions including materials are 
given in both areas. 

Certain basic criteria are set up, such as the 
obvious one that curriculum practices must con- 
form to law. Some states require by statute 
that the Bible be read; others expressly forbid 
it. Suggestions for experimentation include care- 
ful community planning by lay, religious, and 
educational leaders at the outset. In some com- 
munities, after such explorations, religious lead- 
ers say frankly that they consider any plan for 
the objective study of religion to be quite 
impractical and undesirable. In such a case, 


it would apparently be well to drop the whole 
idea, even at the possible cost of encouraging 
the secular trends now so prevalent. 

The author faces the two major dangers, that 


some teachers are inadequately informed and 
lack interest in the study of religion, and that 
others with deep religious convictions will be 
tempted to teach religion along sectarian lines. 
He proposes a long, gradual period of training 
for the teaching of religion, just as we recognize 
the necessity of training for the teaching of 
reading or social studies. The responsibility of 
teacher-education institutions becomes evident 
here. Suggestions are made for a six-weeks 
summer workshop preceding initial experimen- 
tation. 

The suggestions offered for community study 
of the problem may be described as the grass 
roots, rather than the top-drawer approach. 
Dr. Henry lists the minimum essentials for 
reading and includes an excellent bibliography 
of the entire field. 











A Review of 
WHAT'S HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
Around the Nation 


AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


The Citizenship Education Project. To im- 
prove citizenship in terms of the specific prob- 
lems of each locality is the goal of a project 
started in the summer of 1949 at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, 
under an annual grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation. Personally endorsed by both Wil- 
liam F. Russell and Dwight D. Eisenhower, it 
has been concerned from the beginning with 
citizenship education and with the preparation 
of teachers to achieve this vitally important 
objective in the schools of the nation. No 
attempt has been made to develop and im- 
pose a uniform pattern in different localities. 
The essential theme of the Project is that 
ways and means must be found for producing 
an “action type” of citizenship at all levels of 
public life and that the schools must play an 
essential role in this effort. 

The Project began with eight high schools 
in the New York City area serving as pilot 
schools. Representative high-school teachers 
from these schools spent a term in the summer 
of 1949 at the Project offices in New York, 
discovering basic premises of American democ- 
racy, and preparing citizenship practices and 
related instructional materials which could be 
used for more effective citizenship teachin. 
These teachers then returned to their respec- 
tive schools to put the programs into action. 
The original group of eight cooperating schools 
has now increased to 90 high schools and 
junior-high schools in 32 states. 

In April, 1950, the presidents of eight teach- 
ers colleges were invited to Teachers College 
to discuss the possibilities of involving teacher- 
education institutions in this program of 
citizenship education. Following this meeting, 
arrangements were made to release a member 
of the teaching staff in each institution for a 
period of work at the Project offices in New 
York to familiarize himself with the work that 
has been done and to assist with the prepara- 
tion of plans and materials for developing 
increased interest in citizenship education at the 
college level. Representatives selected were from 
the field of social studies or departments of 
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education in which they have responsibilities 
for supervision of student teachers in the social 
studies. 

The institutions represented in this group 
were State College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York; State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania; Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia; East Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville, North Carolina; College of Education, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio; State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montclair, New Jersey; Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain; and Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute. Staff members 
representing the institutions in the order named 
were Millicent Haines, Ralph S. Herre, Roy 
Durham, Howard Clay, W. L. Reuter, Frank 
Clayton, Philmore Wass, and Elmer J. Clark. 

These representatives spent from eight to 18 
weeks in the Project offices. They had an 
opportunity to acquaint themselves with the 
materials and practices already developed by 
the Project and to work cooperatively in the 
production of additional techniques and ma- 
terials for use at the college level in the 
preparation of teachers of citizenship. 

In cooperation with the staff and administra- 
tion of his own college each representative 
worked out specific plans which he believes 
will best serve the citizenship-education needs 
of his own particular institution and the area 
it serves. In addition each has devised some 
laboratory practices for citizenship education 
which he hopes may be used at the college 
level and may also be adapted for similar 
projects in citizenship education at the second- 
ary-school level. 

Along with these plans for the individual 
colleges a group report entitled “Preservice 
Preparation of Teachers for Citizenship Educa- 
tion” was developed. This report was designed 
to assist the eight representatives in describing 
the possibilities of a program in citizenship 
education for their institutions and as an aid 
in obtaining the interest and cooperation neces- 
sary for its introduction. The report covers 
such topics as: (1) the importance of citizenship 
education at this time; (2) the role of teachers 
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colleges in citizenship education; (3) the need 
for democracy in institutional planning and the 
geveral administration of a teachers college; 
(4) the social studies and citizenship education; 
(5) other subject-matter areas of the college 
and citizenship education; (6) methods of teach- 
ing and citizenship education; (7) the labora- 
tory school and citizenship education; and (8) 
student activities and citizenship education. 

After the report has been used in the initial 
group of cooperating colleges it may be revised 
and made available for wider distribution if it 
proves to be effective. At present it is restricted 
quite largely to work in the social studies and 
the supervision of student teachers in that field. 

At the close of the first semester of the year 
1950-51 all representatives of the eight teachers 
colleges had concluded their period of orienta- 
tion and individual preparation at the Project 
offices in Teachers College. Each has returned 
to his institution to assist in starting and de- 
veloping a program for citizenship education 
which will place new and increased emphasis 
on the preparation of teachers of citizenship 
education in terms of the needs of his local 
college situation. Efforts will be made grad- 
ually to involve the whole institution in this 
all-important work. Committees will be de- 
veloped to work in a consultative capacity with 
those who have been at Teachers College and 
who will have the chief responsibility for 
initiating the program. 

The representative schools will maintain a 
working relationship with the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project at Teachers College and will have 
the benefit of advice and consultation services 
of the Citizenship Education staff in evaluating 
the programs which they develop in their re- 
spective institutions. Those directly in charge 
of the over-all Project at Teachers College are 
William S. Vincent, Executive Officer; James E. 
Russell, Assistant Executive Officer; A. L. Threl- 
keld, Head of the Division of School Relations; 
E. S. Evenden, Head of the Division of College 
Relations; Hall Bartlett, Head of the Materials 
Division; and Frederic L. Ayer, Head of the 
Division of Evaluation—Roy Durham, State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 

National Conference on American Folklore 
for Youth. The integration of American folk- 
lore materials with existing subject-matter fields 
in the public schools, especially the elementary 
grades, is a major curricular problem under- 
taken by the National Conference. The pioneer 
effort was undertaken at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, where a special 


course in the methods of using folklore in the 
public schools is being offered. The first Na- 
tional Conference on American Folklore for 
Youth was called by Elizabeth Pilant, of the 


English Department at Ball State. The forma- 
tion of the national organization was the out- 
growth of this Conference. The major purpose 
is to encourage the development and use of 
materials concerning American folklore not only 
in the public schools but in teacher-education 
institutions as well. A packet of materials is 
available and may be obtained without charge 
through Dr. Pilant, Executive Secretary of the 
National Conference. Her address is Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

The 1950-51 Regional Conferences on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 
The fourth annual series of regional con- 
ferences concluded on February 6 brought to 
light many new problems confronting the pro- 
fession throughout the nation. At the same 
time, these conferences provided a framework 
through which significant progress was achieved 
in planning “action programs” in each of the 
States. 

The 1950-5i regional conferences differed 
from the earlier series in placing greater stress 
upon work at the state level. Participants in 
the conferences represented all types of educa- 
tional work, including teachers of all grades, 
principals, superintendents and supervisors in 
the public schools, state department of educa- 
tion officials, state education association repre- 
sentatives, and members of the instructional 
and administrative staff of colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Beginning with the Boston Conference, De- 
cember 15-16, 1950, the regional conferences 
followed in Washington, D. C.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Jackson, Mississippi; Mesa, Arizona; Spo- 
kane, Washington; and Omaha, Nebraska. In 
each conference the entire delegation was di- 
vided into seven groups for intensive study of 
the seven major topics chosen for study. These 
topics were: teacher supply and demand, inter- 
state reciprocity in the teaching service, certifica- 
tion of teachers, certification of administrators, 
accreditation of teacher education, adequate 
professional salaries, and professional growth in 
service. 

Representatives from each state were included 
in the groups studying each of the problems 
mentioned above. The state delegations then 
came together with the assurance that represen- 
tatives from each state could bring to focus 
upon any state problem the deliberations of the 
study groups. In this way, each state group 
profited by the work and experience of mem- 
bers of all other state groups. 

Emphasis upon each of the several topics 
was, of course, dictated by the nature of the 
problems in the various regions. Broad con- 
clusions in each region, however, vigorously 
supported the following recommendations: (1) 














WHAT'S HAPPENING 


Standards for certification should be raised, not 
lowered, during a period of mobilization. (2) 
Every effort must be made to encourage teach- 
ers to stay on the job; it is imperative that we 
emphasize the patriotic importance of maintain- 
ing a high level of educational service without 
interruption. (3) Programs and policies in 
teacher-education institutions should be under 
constant reexamination to the end that they 
point most directly toward establishing and 
maintaining a balanced supply of well-qualified 
teachers. (4) All adequate facilities for the 
preparation of elementary-school teachers 
should be so used at the present time in view 
of the critical shortage of candidates for the 
rapidly increasing number of positions in this 
field. (5) Manpower policies should be based 
on the military and civilian needs of the na- 
tion. Education must be emphasized as an 
essential civilian need. (6) The whole salary 
structure underlying teaching must be sub- 
stantially revised in terms of changing condi- 
tions and in view of the increasing competition 
for manpower in other occupations. The class- 
room must not lose superior teachers through 
failure to provide salaries sufficient to retain 
the personnel of the profession —W. Earl Arm- 
strong, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

The Revisitation Program of the AACTE 
was launched through four “training-school” 
visitation centers in January, 1951. The pur- 
poses of these first steps were: (1) the insti- 
tution was revisited as a member of the 
AACTE; and, (2) a staff of visitors of other 
institutions was trained in the procedures to 
be followed during the next three-year period 
when all member institutions will be revisited. 
It is the intention of the Association to revisit 
approximately one-fifth of its total membership 
during the remainder of the 1950-51 academic 
year; two-fifths of the membership will be re- 
visited in 1951-52, with the remaining two-fifths 
to be revisited in 1952-53. 

During the past two years the Committee on 
Studies and Standards of the AACTE has de- 
voted its efforts to the revision of standards in 
preparation for this program of visitations. 
Not only have new standards been prepared 
and approved but a set of schedules for use 
in applying the standards has also been de- 
veloped. 

The “revisitation program” is so designated 
because one major objective is to stimulate the 
greatest possible amount of self-appraisal and 
self-growth in each institution. With this ob- 
jective clearly in mind, the visit is not re- 
garded as an “examination” of the institution 
in the usual way. Many of the newly developed 
standards depend on qualitative rather than 
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quantitative measures and are designed to im- 
prove the over-all effectiveness of the teacher- 
education program in member institutions. In 
applying these standards, thoughtful recogni- 
tion is given to the individual, as well as the 
uniform, aspects of a local program. 

To initiate the revisitations the Association 
designated E. S. Evenden, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; M. R. Trabue, Pennsyl- 
vania State College; W. W. Wright, Indiana 
University; Charles W. Hunt, State Teachers 
College, Oneonta, New York; and E. J. Ash- 
baugh, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, as in- 
structors. At each of the four training areas 
they met with a group who subsequently will 
take the initiative in conducting revisitation 
programs in their respective areas. 

In the Northeast region the training program 
was conducted at State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, on January 7, 8, 9, 1951, 
with the following participants: Presidents Eu- 
gene B. Elliott, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti; John R. Emens, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind.; Richard T. Parsons, 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Penna.; 
Dale W. Houk, State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, Penna.; Willis E. Pratt, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Penna.; Evan R. Collins, State 
College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y.; Donald 
M. Tower, State Teachers College, Brockport, 
N. Y.; Forrest A. Irwin, State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, N. J.; H. A. Sprague, State Teach- 
ers College, Montclair, N. J.; Winifred E. Bain, 
Wheelock College, Boston, Mass.; and Howard 
R. Jones, Plymouth Teachers College, Plym- 
outh, N. H.; and Deans W. W. Wright, School 
of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington; 
Donald P. Cottrell, College of Education, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus; F. G. 
Macomber, College of Education, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio; and P. Roy Brammel, 
School of Education, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs. 

In the Northwest region the training program 
was conducted at Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, on January 11, 12, 13, 1951, with 
the following participants: Presidents W. W. 
Haggard, Western Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Bellingham; Roben J. Maaske, Oregon 
College of Education, Monmouth; Charles E. 
Scott, State Teachers College, Dickinson, N. D.; 
Russell E. Jonas, Black Hills Teachers College, 
Spearfish, S. D.; Wayne O. Reed, State Teachers 
College, Peru, Nebr.; J. W. Headley, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn.; Charles J. 
Turck, Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn.; J. 
W. Maucker, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls; W. R. Davies, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Eau Claire, Wis.;'R. W. Fairchild, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal; E. H. Klein- 
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pell, State Teachers College, River Falls, Wis.; 
and Leslie A. Holmes, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb; and Deans J. Mur- 
ray Lee, School of Education, State College of 
Washington, Pullman; O. C. Schwiering, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie; F. E. Henzlik, Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln; W. E. Peik, Coi- 
lege of Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; and Willard B. Spalding, College 
of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

In the Southwest region the training pro- 
gram was conducted at Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, San Marcos, on January 16, 
17, 18, 1951, with the following participants: 
Presidents A. E. Joyal, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, Calif.; Grady Gammage, Arizona State 
College, Tempe; Edward Eyring, New Mexico 
Highlands University, Las Vegas; Paul L. Boyn- 
ton, Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacog- 
doches, Texas; J. G. Flowers, Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, San Marcos; W. Max 
Chambers, Central State College, Edmond, 
Okla.; Rees H. Hughes, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg; J. W. Jones, Northwest 
Missouri State College, Maryville; Ruth M. 
Harris, Stowe Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo.; 
and Robert C. Cook, Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege, Hattiesburg; Vice President W. D. Armen- 
trout, Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley; and Deans Edwin A. Lee, School of 
Education, University of California, Los 
Angeles; John T. Wahlquist, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Utah, Salt Lake City; J. R. 
Rackley, College of Education, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman; and E. R. Robert, College 
of Education, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge. 

In the Southeast region the training pro- 
gram was conducted at the University of Ala- 
bama, University, on January 21, 22, 23, 
1951, with the following participants: Presi- 
dents E. B. Norton, State Teachers College, 
Florence, Ala.; Zach S. Henderson, Georgia 


Teachers College, Collegeboro; W. F. O'Donnell, 
Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond; 
Harry B. Heflin, Glenville State College, Glen- 
ville, W. Va.; Paul A. Reid, Western Carolina 
Teachers College, Cullowhee, N. C.; John D. 
Messick, East Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville, N. C.; D. S. Lamcaster, Longwood College, 
Farmville, Va.; and Earle T. Hawkins, State 
Teachers College, Towson, Md.; Deans John 
R. Beery, School of Education, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Fla; John R. McLure, 
College of Education, University of Alabama, 
University; N. E. Fitzgerald, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Wil- 
liam C. Jones, Office of Administration, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Frank G. Dickey, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington; and David 
Kirby, Concord College, Athens, W. Va.; and 
Chairman John B. Whitelaw, Department of 
Education, The Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 

In addition to the AACTE representatives 
already mentioned there was one representa- 
tive each from the state department of educa- 
tion and the organized teaching profession of 
the state in which the training school was held. 
Each special-education group having member- 
ship in the Coordinating Committee on Col- 
legiate Problems of Teacher Education and ex- 
pressing an interest in problems of accreditation 
was invited to be represented at one training 
school. 

The actual revisitation program will get 
under way early in March. When an institution 
is visited, the state department of education 
and the organized teaching profession of the 
state in which that institution is located will be 
invited to send a participating representative. 
This cooperative program promises to have a 
far-reaching effect upon the quality of teacher 
education in the United States—Warren C. 
Lovinger, American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, Oneonta, New York. 


STATE BY STATE 


CALIFORNIA 


Cooperative efforts for teacher education. 
Judging by many recent actions, teacher educa- 
tion in California is on the march profession- 
ally. Progress is being made by many different 
agencies which have roles to play on both the 
preservice and in-service levels, but the most 
visible leadership is now being provided by an 
aggressive California Teachers Association Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards and the California Council on Teach- 


er Education. The former body, composed 
of some 20 members of the CTA, has a history 
of positive action in (1) promoting changes in 
supervisory practices in student teaching, (2) 
recommending changes in certain teaching cre- 
dentials, and (3) constructing a handbook for 
teachers on the subject of promising practices 
in in-service growth. 

The chairman and other members of the 
CTA Committee have also played important 
parts in the growth of the five-year-old Cali- 
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fornia Council on Teacher Education. This 
informal organization brings together twice 
yearly its membership of delegates from the 
State Department of Education, the CTA, the 
California Student Teachers Association, 30 
colleges and universities accredited for teacher 
education, and nine organizations which repre- 
sent parents, school trustees, administrators and 
supervisors, and institutional placement offices. 
The base of membership has gradually ex- 
panded during the five years since the birth of 
the Council, and its horizons have thereby 
steadily widened. The addition of representa- 
tives from the California Student Teachers As- 
sociation this year has democratically added a 
voice too often ignored in teacher-education 
programs—the voice of students who are now 
undergoing professional preparation. In the 
November meeting held at Santa Barbara a 
panel of five young men and women gave their 
opinions about student-teaching programs and 
supervision to the assembled delegates. 

Certification revision. Credential require- 
ments are undergoing constant inspection and 
revision to meet the needs of the profession. 
The CTA Committee, the Council, and other 
agencies have just recently helped in a signifi- 
cant and far-reaching revision of requirements 
for the General Secondary Credential—a_ re- 
vision which the State Board of Education has 
stated will be put into effect on September |, 
1951. Major changes in this revision are in the 
areas of teaching majors and minors, profes- 
sional education in general, and in student 
teaching in particular. Major changes in the 
General Elementary Credential are also en- 
visioned within the next five years as the vari- 
ous committees and councils continue to ask 
the question: “How can good elementary teach- 
ers best be selected and prepared for their 
work?” Considerable thought is being given 
to a five-year-credential program. Factors of 
supply of and demand for elementary teachers, 
however, have deterred immediate decisions to 
increase the preparation period. 

Another significant step in teacher education 
has been the establishment of a strong research 
division in the CTA which has a desire to work 
closely with universities engaged in educational 
research. One pilot study completed last year 
was on the problem of supervisory practices in 
student teaching. Further refinement of this 
research is now under way. A present study 
is investigating the real attitudes of parents, 
pupils, teachers, and administrators toward the 
use of public schools as student-teaching labora- 
tories. Such research promises to be helpful in 
ongoing programs of teacher education. 

Evidence is at hand everywhere that the ex- 
tent of cooperation among the various agencies 





has never been so high nor the promise of sig- 
nificant changes so great as at present. This 
cooperative effort will surely pay rich dividends 
in terms of a more professionalized body of 
teachers.—B. Frank Gillette. 


COLORADO 


Teacher Education Committee. The Colorado 
Education Association Committee on Teacher 
Education held a statewide workshop-type con- 
ference of approximately 100 educators and lay 
representatives at the University of Denver on 
November 17-18, 1950, for the consideration of 
subjects and problems of current importance in 
the education of teachers. 

The agenda provided for study of four areas 
as follows: (1) certification, present legislation, 
and policies and recommendations for their 
modification; (2) the preservice education of 
teachers, with special reference to a five-year 
program leading to certification; (3) selective 
recruitment and admission to preservice educa- 
tion; and (4) in-service education including fol- 
low-up by collegiate institutions and orientation 
by the employing groups. The keynote address 
for the conference was delivered by T. M. 
Stinnett, Associate Secretary, National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 

As a follow-up to this statewide conference 
some 15 and 20 area meetings are planned for 
selected points throughout the state. Several 
thousand teachers and lay people will thus have 
an opportunity to implement the outcomes of 
the statewide conference and to make recom- 
mendations. 

Eight representatives from Colorado to the 
Indiana Conference gave a comprehensive re- 
port at the statewide conference. Their recom- 
mendations served as an important guide and 
stimulus to the development of the state pro- 
gram.—P. P. Michelson. 


FLORIDA 


Association for Student Teaching. The Flor- 
ida State Unit of the Association for Student 
Teaching held its third annual meeting at the 
University of Florida in October in conjunc- 
tion with the State Teacher Education Advisory 
Council and the local unit of the AST. The 
main features of the program included a report 
on the benefits to Florida of the AACTE work- 
shop on teacher education held this summer at 
the University of Florida, a panel discussion on 
the theme, “Florida Moves Ahead in Teacher In- 
ternship,” and an address by the president of 
the Florida Unit. 

Evidences of marked progress in the state- 
wide teacher-internship program were presented. 
Three new rapidly developing features within 
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this program are: (1) the professional education 
of supervising teachers of student teachers and 
interns; (2) expansion of laboratory experiences 
to include school-community activities; and (3) 
expansion of laboratory experiences into newer 
fields, such as teacher-librarian work, school 
psychologist and guidance, core curriculum, and 
school administration. 

Improvements at Florida A & M College. 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College for 
Negroes at Tallahassee is making two marked 
advances in teacher education this year. First, 
a new student-personnel service has been set 
up with an office and a director who keeps 
records, helps gather data about students’ needs, 
and helps in counseling. The director also 
helps other staff members of the college. Sec- 
ond, the college is changing its laboratory ex- 
periences for teachers from on-campus observa- 
tion and practice to a combination of off-campus 
internship and on-campus use of the training 
school for observation and participation. This 
brings the college program into line with the 
practices of other teacher-education institutions 
of the state. 


GEORGIA 


Advisory council. The Georgia Teacher Edu- 
cation Council, made up of representatives of 
cooperating teacher-education institutions and 
the public schools, has launched a statewide 
study aimed at increasing the effectiveness of 
preservice teacher education. Council members 
and other persons drawn from the field are 
working on the problem of preparing teachers 
for preschool, lower elementary, upper ele- 
mentary, lower high school, high-school science 
and mathematics, social studies, language arts, 
health and physical education, fine arts, and 
practical arts. Each committee has begun re- 
search and study to determine: (1) the jobs 
which teachers do or should do if conditions 
permit; (2) the competencies which teachers 
need to be able to do these jobs; and (3) the 
experiences which teachers need at the pre- 
service level to help them develop these com- 
petencies.—L. M. Lester. 


ILLINOIS 
Conference on better schools. The College 
of Education, Southern Illinois University, 


Carbondale, is holding a series of four meet- 
ings on the campus during this school year in 
the interest of better schools. This series of 


meetings is co-sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and is aided in part 
by a grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 
The specific purpose is to promote improve- 
ments in the following areas: general construc- 
tion trends, with emphasis upon functional de- 


sign; illumination, with emphasis upon sight- 
saving; health and health-education facilities; 
safety; health-education functions of physical 
education and recreation; sanitation and sani- 
tation facilities in construction; facilities for 
special education of handicapped and excep- 
tional children; and maintenance. 

Specialists from various national organizations 
will be present. Warren 1. White, President of 
the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, will address the group at the first meet- 
ing. School superintendents and principals, 
county superintendents, board members, and 
school architects will participate in the meet- 
ings. 

INDIANA 


Annual workshop on teacher education. The 
third annual workshop for improvement of 
teacher education in Indiana was held Novem- 
ber 8-11, 1950, at Pokagon State Park, Angola. 
Participants included directors of student teach- 
ing, professors of academic subjects, principals 
and teachers of laboratory schools, deans, and 
representatives of the Teacher Training and 
Licensing Commission, the State Department 
of Education, and the Indiana State Teachers 
Association. L. D. Haskew, Dean, College of 
Education, University of Texas, served as con- 
sultant. 

Two major problems were studied intensively 
in the workshop. One is concerned with a 
search for desirable patterns for the fifth year 
of the teacher-education curriculum leading to 
the master’s degree. The other concerns the 
need for a joint committee on teacher educa- 
tion in Indiana to initiate, coordinate, and pre- 
pare certification proposals for adoption by the 
Teacher Training and Licensing Commission of 
the Indiana State Board of Education. 

Accrediting standards. The Teacher Train- 
ing and Accreditment Committee of the Indiana 
State Teachers Association and the Teacher 
Training and Licensing Committee of the Indi- 
ana Classroom Teachers Association are coordi- 
nating their activities in the preparation of 
standards for accrediting teacher-education insti- 
tutions in Indiana. They will present these 
standards to the Commission on Teacher Train- 
ing and Licensing of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. Much time and study have been given 
to the reports of the Indiana Conference on 
Evaluative Criteria for Teacher-Education Pro- 
grams in preparation for this project—Dale 
Morehead. 


KANSAS 


News notes, The Kansas Advisory Council on 
Teacher Education, which was formed by a 
joint effort of the State Department of Public 
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Instruction and the Kansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, has the following committees at work: 
college accreditation, in-service education, insti- 
tutional recommendation of teacher candidates, 
improvement of college programs of elemen- 
tary education, requirements for teachers of 
special education, and requirements for music 
teachers. 
KENTUCKY 


The Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. The 33-member Com- 
mission has so organized its activities that three 
of its members serve each of the 11 educational 
districts with one of the Commission members 
serving as chairman. Each of these three-mem- 
ber groups has held a series of one-day work 
conferences in its educational district with rep- 
resentatives from each of the school systems 
in the district. In this way all 20,000 members 
of the teaching profession in Kentucky are par- 
ticipating either directly or by representation 
in the study of pertinent problems in teacher 
education. The entire professional membership 
is becoming sensitive to and is studying such 
questions as the following: 

1. Does it require as much skill and training 
to teach elementary-school children as it does 
to teach teen-agers? 

2. Should colleges be allowed to select and 
weed out applicants for teacher training as for 
medical schools? 

3. Can the training of a teacher improve her 
“holding power” over teen-agers? 

4. Can the teacher-training program prepare 
more effectively a teacher for the whole scope 
of her professional responsibilities? 

5. How can supervised teaching experiences 
be made more helpful to a teacher in her actual 
classroom situation? 

6. What responsibility does a teacher have in 
recruiting into the profession the finest young 
men and women? 

Through these district meetings under the 
leadership of the Commission subcommittees, the 
entire professional membership of the state will 
contribute to the study of these problems. Their 
findings and recommendations will be submitted 
to the Commission, the legal agencies, the State 
Department of Education, and to the colleges 
and universities. In this way the cooperative 
study of these major problems in teacher educa- 
tion will include educational workers at all 
levels. 

News notes. Statewide committees are study- 
ing the functions and competencies of su- 
perintendents, principals, and supervisors with 
a view to raising the minimum certification 
requirements for these positions to the fifth- 
year level. Under consideration in the pro- 


posed programs of preparation are those areas 
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of experience which are most likely to develop 
the desired competencies. A coordinating com- 
mittee will approach these problems from the 
respective viewpoints of superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors and will seek to unify 
the recommendations of these three groups so 
that proposals may be submitted early in 1951 
to the Council on Public Higher Education and 
the State Board of Education.—Louise Combs. 


MARYLAND 


Curriculum - study program. The State De- 
partment of Education and the supervisory per- 
sonnel of the several counties of Maryland have 
launched a comprehensive and long-range evalu- 
ation and revision of the language-arts and 
music programs. The teacher-education insti- 
tutions, particularly the teachers colleges, are 
working in close cooperation with this in-service 
program. The teachers colleges are being used 
as centers for meetings, demonstrations, and dis- 
cussions. The faculty members of the particu- 
lar areas concerned, along with the presidents, 
deans, and teachers in the demonstration 
schools, are active participants. The consultants 
for language arts are Emmett A. Betts, Director 
of the Reading Clinic, Temple University, and 
several members of his staff. The consultants 
for the music program are James L. Mursell 
and Lilla Belle Pitts, both of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. An important feature of 
the plan is the coordinated effort of the per- 
sonnel responsible for the preservice education 
of teachers and the personnel responsible for 
the in-service program. By this arrangement 
the two groups will be able to work out to- 
gether a much better program for the teachers 
of the state. 

Each of the teachers colleges in Maryland has 
an active curriculum committee reexamining the 
general-education offerings as well as the pro- 
fessional offerings of the institution. These 
committees are working closely with the direc- 
tors of the language-arts and music programs. 

The State Teachers College at Towson re- 
cently organized an advisory committee on the 
teacher-education program. Members of this 
committee include representatives of the Col- 
lege, the State Department of Education, and 
the several school systems served by the Col- 
lege. It is the purpose of this committee to 
advise with the College concerning the preserv- 
ice program of teacher education in terms of 
the needs of the school systems. This com- 
mittee has held two meetings, and attention for 
this year will be focused upon Standard Six of 
the American Association of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education, “Recommended Standards Gov- 
erning Professional Laboratory Experiences and 
Student Teaching.”"—Wilbur Devilbiss. 
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MICHIGAN 

Proposed in retirement law. The 
Commission of Public School Retirement Svs- 
tems, appointed by Lee M. Thurston, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, has suggested 
four important changes affecting Michigan teach- 
ers. One suggested change would clear up a con- 
troversial problem of money now withheld from 
the constitutional distribution of funds to the 
schools and used for the employers’ share of re- 
tirement contributions. The proposal is in the 
nature of a compromise, wherein the schools 
would sanction the diversion of $9,000,000 a year 
to retirement from the constitutional funds, pro- 
vided the constitutional base is increased from 
44.77 per cent to 48.05 per cent of approximately 
$6,300,000. A second change would allow re- 
tired school employees to serve a maximum of 
30 days, or earn up to $600 in any one 
semester, without affecting the retirement an- 
nuity. The third proposal would allow em- 
ployees to build up retirement allowances 
through voluntary payments in excess of the 
legal requirements on a payroll-deduction basis. 
The fourth change would provide a fund 
whereby a person might secure full credit for 
all service in any one of three retirement funds 
to which the State of Michigan makes appro- 
priations. 

State Committee activities. The Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards Commit- 
tee has recommended that a sectional FTA meet- 
ing be made a part of each of the eight regional 
teachers’ meetings in 1951. These FTA sec- 
tional meetings should be designed to be of 
special interest and help to sponsors and stu- 
dents of local FTA clubs. 

The committee also recommended that spring 
conferences for seniors of local FTA clubs be 
held in the four regions in which teachers 
colleges are located. 

Reprints of the report of the second state- 
wide FTA conference are available from the 
Michigan Education Association, Lansing. The 
article is helpful in carrying out FTA-activity 
programs for local *TA clubs.—Gertrude Nanry. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Revision of teacher-education curricula. 
Interest in teaching as a profession has in- 
creased both among those preparing to teach 
and in institutions of higher learning preparing 
teachers. The first has perhaps been created 
by constant emphasis in the press and over the 
radio on the need for teachers, the opportuni- 
ties for professional success in teaching, and the 
improved economic and social status of teachers. 
Colleges, on the other hand, have become aware 
of this situation and placed an emphasis on 
better professional preparation and higher cer- 


tification standards. The organized profession, 
the State Council on Teacher Education, and 
the State Department of Education have en- 
couraged the colleges to review, reevaluate, and 
replan both undergraduate and graduate pro- 
grams for teachers. 

Millsaps College and Belhaven College are 
developing new teacher-education programs un- 
der a cooperative plan. At Millsaps College 
observation and directed teaching have been 
extended over two semesters instead of one, as 
was previously the case. 

At Mississippi State College for Women, sen- 
ior students in elementary education spend five 
full days per week for one semester in the lab- 
oratory school. 

Mississippi Woman's College is emphasizing 
preparation in the field of elementary education. 

Blue Mountain College, with a new faculty 
member in professional education, looks forward 
to necessary revisions. 

Tougaloo College is revamping its profes- 
sional preparation in line with new certifica- 
tion standards. For the first time, physical edu- 
cation is offered as a teaching field. 

At Jackson College, better facilities and im- 
proved staff give promise of further expansion 
and improvement. 

Mississippi Southern College has expanded its 
education and psychology departments. Gradu- 
ate programs have been broadened. 

The University of Mississippi increased its 
interest and facilities in internships on the 
graduate level in administration and guidance. 

Mississippi State College, Mississippi Southern 
College, the University of Mississippi, Tougaloo 
College, and Jackson College are all engaged in 
extensive and intensive in-service-education pro- 
grams both with individuals and with faculty 
groups. 

Enrollments in elementary education have in- 
creased in each college preparing elementary 
teachers; secondary-education enrollments have 
decreased slightly —Forrest W. Murphy. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Administrators Conference. In August, 1950, 
200 superintendents, headmasters, and _princi- 
pals met at Keene Teachers College for the 
Annual Administrators Conference. For two 
days those present were organized into confer- 
ence work groups, operating under the group- 
process procedure. Robert A. Luke, Assistant 
Director, NEA Division of Adult Education, gave 
direction and leadership in the group process. 
One group interested itself in studying the group 
process. Two groups had as consultants Ray 
Hamon, Chief of School-Housing Section of the 
United States Office of Education, and William 
K. Wilson, Supervisor of the Division of School 
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Buildings and Grounds of the State Department 
of Education, Albany, New York. The two 
groups worked on problems dealing with plan- 
ning, design, and construction of functional 
school buildings. Four groups discussed the 
curriculum in the secondary school with 
Marcella Lawler, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, as consultant; and three groups, with 
Susan Lacy, of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, Olympia, Washington, as consultant, con- 
sidered appropriate ways of developing good 
civic living in the elementary curriculum. 

Four supervisory unions held preschool work- 
shops during the first week of September just 
before schools opened. A five-day workshop on 
conservation was held in the Bristol Union for 
grades 1-12. Consultants were drawn from sev- 
eral state departments and from other or- 
ganizations. Between September | and Decem- 
ber 15 the State Department of Education par- 
ticipated in 11 workshops. In every case the 
Department was represented in the planning 
of the workshops. These days of the workshop 
are included within the 180 required during the 
school year.— Russell H. Leavitt. 


NEW JERSEY 


TV in teacher education. The New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, in co- 
operation with the Allen B. DuMont Television 
Laboratories, has launched a television-in-educa- 
tion project. A faculty committee, working 
through a group of subcommittees, is preparing 
a bibliography on educational television, moni- 
toring and analyzing current programs, planning 
TV programs for dry-runs or for use on the air 
and, in general, making a study of how tele- 
vision can be most efficiently used in education. 

A 15-minute black-and-white sound film en- 
titled, “Outside School Walls,” which portrays 
especially for teachers the techniques for con- 
ducting a field trip to the United Nations, has 
just been made available for sale or rental by 
the New Tools for Learning Bureau of the 
New Jersey State Teachers College at Upper 
Montclair. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


East Carolina Teachers College news. From 
October 10, 1949, through May 15, 1950, 236 
programs including dramatics, newscast, com- 
mentary on world affairs, music, sports, and spe- 
cial events, were broadcast from the college 
studio through WCTC, the local radio station. 

A committee composed of students and faculty 
has prepared a rating sheet whereby students 
rate faculty members. 

A foundation course in education cutting 
across several areas and taught by members of 
various departments is now required of all 
graduate students. 


Under the supervision of the director of field 
services, 16 off-campus centers are in operation 
for credit work and five on-campus adult-educa- 
tion classes are in operation. 

A testing and guidance center has been es- 
tablished, as have a reading clinic and a speech 
pathology center. 

Under the guidance program now in opera- 
tion each student has close contact with his 
counselor, and the referral system carries him 
directly to other staff members for additional 
help when necessary. 

Courses in music appreciation and art appre- 
ciation, which are required for all students, have 
been integrated as one course. Beginning in 
the fall of 1951 further integration in the de- 
partment of elementary education and in the 
department of secondary education will be 
effected. 

Counseling and guidance and special educa- 
tion have been established as major fields of 
study. Industrial arts is also now offered as a 
major curriculum, as are the fine arts and 
music. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Improving college teaching. A new point of 
departure characterizes the Seminar in Ad- 
vanced Psychological Principles of Education at 
the University of North Dakota for the two 
semesters of 1950-51. It has been customary 
for the students in that seminar to work on a 
great variety of problems related to their own 
specialized interests, within the general scope 
of the course. For the current school year 
several of the class members have chosen to 
use various experimental approaches to the large 
problem of improving college teaching. The 
students who plan to make college teaching 
their occupation are examining their own an- 
ticipated fields of service and the situations that 
probably will exist in their later occupational 
stations. They are considering such things as 
the probable population to be taught, the most 
useful materials and devices of instruction, the 
probable previous knowledge and readiness of 
the students, the probable effect of adminis- 
trative and instructional policies on student 
enthusiasm for the course, and the possibility 
of applying the Gestalt principle, visual and 
auditory aids, and learning by doing, in a 
teaching situation. 

Each student will integrate his ideas secured 
through research and discussion in the Sem- 
inar, make a plan to improve the teaching of 
one unit of work in one course in ‘his field of 
major interest, and arrange with his major de- 
partment to be permitted to try his ideas on a 
group of students before the year’s work is fin- 
ished. A. V. Overn, who directs the Graduate 
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Division at the University of North Dakota, is 
conducting the Seminar.—A. J. Bjork. 

Selective admission and retention of teachers. 
At Minot State Teachers College selective ad- 
mission has been put into operation for the 
first time. Selective retention policies have also 
been strengthened. The main features of the 
plan are: 

1, Four-year students make application for 
admission to teacher-education curricula during 
the sophomore year. Some time is spent in 
Introduction to Secondary Education in helping 
the student to prepare an application which 
is a very complete report on his interests, abili- 
ties, academic background, and personality. This 
application is presented to a faculty committee, 
and the application must be approved before 
a student can continue with his professional 
work. 

2. A student must have a 1.5 average in 
his major field before being allowed to do 
practice teaching. He must have a 1.0 average 
in all college work before being recommended 
for a certificate. 

3. The student's records are reviewed again 
at the end of the junior year. Personality and 
character factors are considered as well as 
scholarship. 

Closer cooperation between college and cam- 
pus school has been effected by designating 
practice-teaching assignments a year before the 
student enters the work. During the junior 
year students prepare material to take with 
them into practice teaching. Teaching units, 
visual aids, and tests are developed in methods 
classes.—O. A. DeLong. 


OHIO 
Cadet Certificates discontinued. Because of 


improving prospects for elementary-teacher sup- 
ply, the State Department of Education has an- 
nounced the forthcoming abandonment of the 
Cadet Certificate which is based upon two years 
of preparation. After October 1, 1951, no new 
students will be admitted to the present two- 
year programs, and no Cadet Certificates will be 
issued after September |, 1954. Among the 
reasons for the improving prospects of elemen- 
tary-teacher supply are the increased enroll- 
ments in elementary-teacher-education programs, 
the success of the reconversion program for 
high-school-certificate holders, and the growth 
of the dual-certificate program. 

Kent State University news. A two-year study 
by the faculty of the College of Education, Kent 
State University, has resulted in the creation 
of a Student Qualifications on Professional 
Standards program. This is an effort to select, 
screen, and advise students with reference to a 
comprehensive statement of desirable profes- 


sional qualifications. A faculty committee su- 
pervises the program which is administered by 
a coordinator. The procedures seek these five 
goals for each graduate of the College: (1) a 
clearly adequate general intelligence; (2) a 
strong record in any sequences which will be 
used as later teaching fields; (3) a desirable 
teaching personality, including, for example, 
such factors as fairness, interest in teaching, 
social adaptability, and moral standards; (4) 
the absence of defects fatal to good teaching, 
such as poor speech, inability to use or write 
English properly, emotional instability, or dis- 
qualifying health defects; (5) strong profes- 
sional abilities in understanding how boys and 
girls learn, a knowledge of the purpose and 
organization of education, ability to use a wide 
range of resources in teaching, and competency 
in certain techniques. 

The report describing proceedings and recom- 
mendations of the teacher-education workshop 
sponsored at Kent in April, 1950, by the Bowl- 
ing Green, Kent, Miami, Ohio, and Ohio State 
Universities is now available. The workshop 
was composed of invited membership from the 
faculties of the universities, professional organi- 
zations, and community and lay representation. 
The workshop concerned itself with these five 
major areas: general education for teachers, 
professional education, student selection and 
guidance in teacher education, use of commu- 
nity resources in teacher education, and the 
training of school administrators. 

The summaries of the workshop may be se- 
cured from D. H. Ejikenberry, Professor of 
Education, The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio.—R. I. White, Jr. 


OREGON 


State Department of Education news. A 
study of public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation in Oregon, authorized by a House Joint 
Resolution enacted by the 45th Legislative As- 
sembly, has recently been completed. T. C. 
Holy of The Ohio State University acted as chief 
consultant for the study. 

Bills are now being drafted to implement 
the recommendations made in the study and 
will be introduced in the 1951 legislative ses- 
sion. Such measures, if acted upon favorably 
by the Legislature, will extend the period of 
preparation of elementary teachers in Oregon 
to four years instead of the present three, and 
will make the administrators’ credentials man- 
datory for all administrators after July 1, 1952. 

Other recommendations related to teacher 
education and which require only action of the 
State Board of Education would encourage 
teacher-education institutions in Oregon to add 
a fifth year of graduate preparation for both 
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elementary and secondary teachers. The State 
Board of Education is encouraged to establish 
a basic program of both elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school-teacher preparation, completion 
of which would be required of all applicants 
for elementary and secondary certification. It 
has been further recommended that all ap- 
proved teacher-education institutions in Ore- 
gon be required to have professional accredita- 
tion. 

The State Advisory Committee on Teacher 
Education and Certification, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of teacher-education institutions, 
administrators, classroom teachers, and _ profes- 
sional organizations, has been engaged for a 
year in the development of a program for the 
preparation of elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers. It is also working on a set of stand- 
ards to be used in the evaluation of programs 
of teacher education. Two other studies in- 
augurated by the committee are also under way 
at the present time. One is related to the 
reasons for teacher dismissal in Oregon in 1949- 
50, and the other is an attempt to determine the 
extent to which teachers prepared in Oregon 
enter teaching immediately after graduation. — 
Joy Hills. 

TEXAS 


Developing program. Texas’ first State Com- 
missioner of Education, J. W. Edgar, was in- 
augurated on October 9, 1950. Under recently 
enacted legislation, known as the Gilmer-Aiken 
Laws, the Commissioner of Education is ap- 
pointed by the State Board of Education. Prior 
to the enactment of these laws, the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction was elected by 
popular vote. 

The Texas member colleges of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
held a Personnel Conference on October 31, and 
November 1, 1950, on the campus of Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos. 
Conference leaders were O. W. Snarr, Presi- 
dent of Moorhead State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota; John G. Flowers, Presi- 
dent, Southwest Texas State Teachers College; 
and L. D. Haskew, Dean, College of Education, 
University of Texas. Problems relating to se- 
lective admission to teacher education, student 
guidance and placement, and general welfare 
were discussed. 

Teacher certification in Texas is receiving 
statewide attention. The Texas Commission on 
Teacher Education, at its meeting on Novem- 
ber 6-8, 1950, devoted practically all of its time 
to a discussion of the tentative proposals for 
certification and the approval of colleges for 
educating teachers. These proposals received 
further consideration at the annual meeting of 
the Texas State Teachers Association held on 





November 23-25, 1950, at San Antonio. Thou- 
sands of teachers, adn inistrators, and lay citi- 
zens will be invited to study these proposals 
and to offer suggestions for their modification. 
During the summer of 1951 another work con- 
ference will consider these proposals and sug- 
gestions and make final recommendations gov- 
erning teacher education and certification in 
Texas. 

Tenure and changes in teacher retirement, 
two matters of importance to the teaching pro- 
fession, were discussed at the annual meeting 
of the Texas State Teachers Association and 
specific recommendations concerning each were 
adopted. 

Plans for another cooperative workshop for 
supervisors during the summer of 1951 are un- 
der way. Colleges offering graduate study co- 
operate by allowing graduate credit for this 
work and by furnishing consultants for the 
workshop.—C. L. Wisseman. 


UTAH 


Regional Aviation Education Conference. A 
Regional Aviation Education Conference was 
held at the University of Utah October 5-7, 
1950. In addition to five group conferences 
under local leadership, special speeches were 
made by Harold E. Mehrens, Supervisor of the 
Aviation Education Program of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Washington, D.C.; W. 
O. Johnson of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, Los Angeles, California; and Ray Mertes, 
Director of School and College Services, United 
Air Lines, Chicago, Illinois. 

As one result of the Conference, John T. 
Wahlquist was empowered to appoint a com- 
mittee to establish an “air-service center.” It 
is contemplated that the center will stimulate, 
orient, and direct aviation-education activities 
in the public schools. Members of the com- 
mittee are as follows: Von Robertson, Director 
of Trade and Industrial Education, Utah State 
Department of Public Instruction; John V. 
Sorensen, Teacher, Weber High School, Ogden; 
Del Fuhriman, Utah State Aeronautics Commis- 
sioner, Tremonton; Hugh A. Buntine, Professor 
of Aeronautics, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Logan; Paul J. Hansen, Assistant Professor 
of Secondary Education, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City; Brigadier General Noriff V. Har- 
bold, Commandant, Hill Field Base; Mark C. 
Lloyd, Principal, Garfield School, Salt Lake 
City; Werner Goering, Civil Air Patrol, Salt 
Lake City; and E. V. Hartvigsen, Superintendent, 
Davis School District, Farmington. 

Role of campus training school. The role 
of the campus training school has been con- 
siderably altered at the University of Utah in 
view of the increased enrollment in elementary 
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education and the recognized trends in teacher 
education. In September, 1949, a committee 
of faculty members and public-school educators 
was appointed to consider the problem. Be- 
ginning last September, there are no practice 
teachers in the campus training school. The 
school now serves as a center for observation, 
demonstration, and experimentation.—jJohn T. 
Wahlquist. 
WASHINGTON 

New certification requirements. Following 
are the provisions for the General Certificate 
approved by the Washington State Board of 
Education, June 24, 1949. 

1. The Provisional General Certificate, valid 
for one year, renewable annually for a total 
of, and not to exceed, four years may be issued 
to applicants who complete four college years 
of professional preparation in the following 
curriculum: 

General education. Sixty quarter hours of 
general education from the broad areas of Eng- 
lish composition or communication, humanities, 
social studies (including Washington history 


and government), science, general psychology, 
physical education, art, music, speech-arts, 
health. 


Professional education. Forty quarter hours, 
including introduction to education, human 
growth and development, curriculum methods 
and materials, professional-laboratory experi- 
ences (15 quarter hours). The laboratory ex- 
periences must be on both the elementary- and 
secondary-school levels. 

Broad areas of concentration. Sixty quarter 
hours with three options: (1) concentration in 
one broad area of 60 quarter hours, (2) concen- 
tration in two broad areas of 36 to 45 and 15 
to 24 quarter hours, respectively, or (3) con- 
centration in three areas of approximately 20 
quarter hours each. 

Electives. Twenty quarter hours. 

2. One continuous year of initial teaching 
experience is to follow preservice education. 

5. A fifth year of teacher education is to be 
required following initial teaching experience 
as a prerequisite to the issuance of the Standard 
General Certificate. The fifth year of prepara- 
tion must begin during the first year after ini- 
tial teaching experience, either as a full year or 
in summer school, preferably the former. 

4. General Certificates will be issued begin- 


ning July 1, 1951. 

5. Original elementary and secondary certifi- 
cates will not be issued after September 1, 1951, 
except to teachers who already have qualifying, 
temporary, or emergency certificates. 

6. It is expected that all teachers coming 
from out of state after September 1, 1951, will 
be required to obtain a General Certificate.— 


W. W. Haggard. 
WYOMING 


New education building. The College of 
Education, University of Wyoming, will occupy 
the new education building in 1951. This 
building is a symbol of the progress of teacher 
education at the University. The College of 
Education is the only teacher-education insti- 
tution in the state and occupies at present about 
15 buildings and temporary quarters on the 
campus. The program has long ago outgrown 
the Normal Building, built in 1915, as depart- 
ments were developed to meet growing needs. 
The enrollment has also grown as the program 
has expanded until last year it was the largest 
professional school on the campus with 672 
students enrolled in the regular year and over 
900 enrolled in the summer school. 

The new building was planned to be a func- 
tional one. The laboratory school, from nurs- 
ery-kindergarten through the elementary grades 
and up to the 12th grade in high school, forms 
the heart and center of the building. This 
part of the structure will accommodate 450 
pupils. The elementary school occupies the 
first floor and the high school the second floor, 
with joint facilities in library, gymnasium, and 
little theatre. On the ground floor are the 
vocational agriculture shops, the audio-visual 
instructional laboratory, the child-guidance 
clinic, the music rooms, the rural practice school, 
the art rooms, and the faculty lounge. On the 
top floor are the college classrooms, professors’ 
offices, and student seminar rooms. The build- 
ing is equipped with the Harman lighting sys- 
tem and soundproofing in classrooms. Glass 
brick diffusing light to the ceilings and clear 
glass below with visors will make window shades 
unnecessary. Pastel colors will be used on all 
walls. Each elementary classroom will have a 
workroom and teacher's office. The building 
will be equipped with the newest sight-saving 
furniture and will be made functional in every 


possible way. 








